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BEACH THEATRE and DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


West Falmouth, Mass. 


TEN WEEK SEASON OPENING JUNE 25TH 





Professional Stock Company Under the Direction 
of ROBERT ROSS and OTIS TAYLOR 


will include 


MARGALO GILLMORE 
ROSE HOBART 


EARLE LARIMORE 
RICHARD WHORF 


Student Group supervised by Hilda Spong, noted English and American 
actress, will be thoroughly grounded in diction, acting, scenic designing, 
production, make-up, fencing, and dancing. Students will present plays in 
public and the more proficient will appear with the professional company. 


Recreation includes golf, tennis, riding and the finest swimming on 


Cape Cod. 


Complete information on application to 


OTIS TAYLOR, Beach Theatre, West Falmouth, Mass. 























SCHOOL FOR COMEDY 
TEN WEEKS’ STUDY AND PERFORMANCE 
(June 4th to August 11th) 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
ALBERT FRANKLIN JOHNSON 


Historical Development with Production 
of Representative Comedies from 
Aristophanes to Coward 
A Carnival of Comedy 
A New Play Each Week 
Repeat Performances Final Week 
Accredited Work in Acting, Direction, 
Diction, Choral Reading and Eurythmics 
Cornell College Summer Colony 


Mount Vernon PROSPECTUS 
IOWA Sent on Request 


A NEW SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


directed by 
MR. and MRS. CHARLES COBURN 
internationally known actors and 
producers 
and 
NATHANIEL EDWARD REEID 
dramatic editor Longmans, 
Green Company, 
and other 
noted figures of the Drama, Music, 
Dance, and Art World 
in connection with 
An indoor theatre, housing one of the 
finest stock companies of the east. An 
outdoor theatre, presenting massive dra- 
matic and musical productions. Ten na- 
tionally known authorities lecture on all 
phases of the theatre. Four noted direc- 
tors in charge; students play two weeks 
public performance. 
OPENS JULY 2ND 
Only students of ability accepted 
Send for full information at once. 
ROCKRIDGE THEATRE 
CARMEL, N. Y. 











LITTLE THEATRE, 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, and 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON 
SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 
ART of ACTING and DRAMATIC 
PRODUCTION, 1934 
Three Sessions: 

July 30th-August 13th............ BATH 
August 16th-August 30th......... BATH 
August 3lst-September 9th.... LONDON 
Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study 
in actual Theatres under famous professional 
roducers. Public performances of Classic and 
odern plays given by members in Little 
Theatre, Open-Air Theatre and _ historic 
Pump Rooms of Bath. Final performances of 
Festival Plays in London. Motor tours to 
Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury Abbey, Malvern 
Festival, Salisbury Cathedral and Stonehenge. 
Beautiful West-country centre. Inclusive Fee 
for session, Three pounds fourteen shillings. 
Accommodation provided in historical 18th- 

century mansion if desired. 
Apply Hon. Sec., CITIZEN HOUSE, 
BATH, ENGLAND 








GLOUCESTER 
EE SCHOOL ot th 


LITTLE THEATRE 


Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. 


15th Season 
June 30-August 25 


Acting ® Production 


and related courses 


Theatre Performances Weekly 
For Circular Address 


F. M. EVANS 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 


112 CHARLES STREET 


} DIRECTORS 


BOSTON, MASS. 



















On an Island in the 
Ocean near Cape Cod 
JIIDELAH RIC 
of the SPOKEN WORD 
and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard Island 
23rd year 


Dramatic Art, Acting, Dancing, Stage 
Direction, Professional Stock Company 
playing nightly in our own Play House. 


Horseback Riding, Swimming, Boating. 











Winter School, Cleveland, Ohio 


For catalogue address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
Oak Bluffs Massachusetts 














HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 
ACTORS’ FIRST STUDIO 
The Actors’ First Studio gives the professional 
player further opportunity of practice and ex- 
periment in the subtle processes of character 
creation entirely removed from the unavoid- 
able strain of the usual theatre rehearsals. 


a 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE 


. 
Courses in acting technique, radio broadcast- 
ing and public speaking. 
Private instruction. Coaching in parts. 


. 
“I eonsider Helen Ford Stafford the most in- 
spiring teacher of acting I have ever known.” 
—Rachel Crothers. 
SEASON: OCTOBER - JUNE 


Tower Studio 3218 Barbizon Plaza 
Circle 7-7000 New York City 
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SUMMER THEATRES 
An Advance Index for 1934 


PASADENA COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
Gilmor Brown, Director 
33 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
July 2—August 13 
BROOKFIELD PLAYERS 
Virgil Geddes, Director 
Brookfield Playhouse, Brookfield, Conn. 
June—September 
THE NEW YORK PLAYERS 
Lawrence J. Anhalt, Director 
lvoryton, Conn. 
ELIHU YALE PLAYERS 
Arthur Kurlan, Director 
New Haven, Conn. 
June 11 (in New York) and on tour 
WESTPORT COUNTRY PLAYHOUSE 
Lawrence Langner, Director 
Boston Post Road, Westport, Conn. 
June 29—September 8 
GOODMAN THEATRE SCHOOL 
Maurice Gnesin, Director 
Adams and Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 
Open all year 
CORNELL COLLEGE SUMMER COLONY 
Albert Franklin Johnson, Director 
Mount Vernon, lowa 
June 4—August 11 
GLOBE THEATRE 
Thomas Wood Stevens, Director 
Century of Progress, Chicago 
MT. DESERT PLAYHOUSE 
Leighton Rollins, Director 
Bar Harbor Casino, Bar Harbor, Me. 
June 17—September 4 
MANHATTAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
Walter Hartwig, Director 
Ogunquit, Me. 
July 2—September 8 
LAKEWOOD PLAYERS 
Melville Burke, Director 
Skowhegan, Me. 
June 2—September 24 
CAPE PLAYHOUSE, INC. 
Raymond Moore, Director 
Dennis, Cape Cod, Mass. 
July 2—September 8 
GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
F. W. Evans, F. D. Cunningham, Directors 
Gloucester, Mass. 
June 30—August 25 
PHIDELAH RICE SCHOOL 
OF THE SPOKEN WORLD 
Phidelah Rice, Director 
Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 
June 11—August 31 
NANTUCKET THEATRE 
Betty Upthegrove, Director 
Nantucket Yacht Club, Nantucket, Mass. 
July 19— 
BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 
F. Cowles Strickland, Director 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
June 25— 
BEACH THEATRE 
Otis C. Taylor and Robert Ross, Directors 
Old Silver Beach, West Falmouth, Mass. 
July 4#— 
MICHIGAN REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Valentine B. Windt, Director 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
June 21—August 17 
OUR PLAYHOUSE 
Emile Béliveau, Director 
Peterboro, N. H. 
July 5—September 1 
NEW LONDON PLAYERS 
Josephine E. Holmes, Director 
New London, N. H. 
July 12— 
PETERBOROUGH DRAMATIC FESTIVALS 
Howard Inches, Director 
Mariarden, Peterboro, N. H. 











July 4—September 2 
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“School and Theatre Directory Continued 





THE FORTY-NINERS 
Carl Allesworth, Jr., Manager 
Whitefield, N. H. 

July 13—September 3 

THE SHORE PLAYERS 
Priestley Morrison, Director 
Community House, Spring Lake, N. J. 
July 2— 

LYRIC THEATRE 
Jesse Long and Irving Cooper, Directors 
Summit, N. J. 

June 18— 

ROCKRIDGE THEATRES 
N. E. Reeid, Director 
Carmel, N. Y. 

July 2— 

CHAUTAUQUA REPERTORY THEATRE 
Frederic McConnell, K. Elmo Lowe, Dir. 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

July 12—August 18 

SUMMER CIVIC PLAYHOUSE 
Kent McKinley, Director 
Clayton, N. Y. 

June 25—September 1 

ITHACA COLLEGE, DEPT. OF SPEECH 
Adrian M. Newens, Director 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

June 20—August 17 

ELVERHOJ PLAYHOUSE 
S. M. Chartock and B. F. Kamsler, Dir. 
Milton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE 
Day Tuttle, Director 
Lawrence Farms, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
June 18—September 3 

THEODORA IRVINE STUDIO 
Theodora Irvine, Director 
310 W. 73rd Street, New York 
July 9— 

DRAMA REPERTOIRE PLAYERS 
Dorothy Deer Horn, Director 
Saugerties, N. Y. 

June 10— 

CLIFF THEATRE 
Charles O. Carey, Director 
aoe our, L. 1, N.Y. 

May 30— 

COUNTY THEATRE 
Robert Cutler, Director 
Suffern, N. Y. 

June 19—September 3 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Sawyer Falk, Director 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

July 2—August 10 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Harry N. Irwin, Director 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
June 25—August 3 

HEDGEROW THEATRE 
Jasper Deeter, Director 
Moylan-Rose Valley, Pa. 

May 19— 

NEWPORT CASINO 
Melville Burke, Director 
Newport, R. |. 

July 3— 

PROCTOR PLAYERS CLUB 
Proctor, Vt. 

Open all year 

REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATES 
Herbert V. Gellendré, Director 


Putney, Vt. 
June 24—September 1 
Permanent: 


CORNISH PLAYERS 
Nellie Cornish, Director 
Roy-at-Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 
June 18—July 31 

MONTREAL REPERTORY THEATRE 
Martha Allen, Director 
Murray Bay, Quebec, Canada 
July 30— 

LITTLE THEATRE 
Citizen House, Bath, England 
July 30—August 9 

MALVERN FESTIVAL 
25 Haymarket, London, England 
July 23—August 18 











BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
F. COWLES STRICKLAND, Dir. 


Announces Seventh Season 
and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


To study the theatre by direct ob- 
servation of the work of a dis- 
tinguished acting company and by 
the production of student plays » 
The apprentice group is under the 
direction of F. Theodore Cloak » 
A moderate fee will be charged 
for the season » Ten weeks be- 
ginning June 25th. 


The 1933 Acting Company included 


Helen Menken John Beal 

Walter Kingsford June Walker 

Rose Hobart Charles Coburn 
Geoffrey Kerr Katherine Alexander 


For Membership in Apprentice Group 
apply to 
F. Theodore Cloak 


Berkshire Playhouse 
Stockbridge, Mass. 




















116 E. 59th St., New York, N.Y. | 














OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE 


of the 
Manhattan Theatre 
Colony 
at Ogunquit, Maine 
Eighth Season 
JULY AND AUGUST 





A season of New York successes 
and new plays with a company of 
Broadway actors and stars of na- 
tional fame. Scenic and lighting 
effects prepared in our own 
workshops with the same care and 
artistic sympathy thet is displayed 
in the best metropolitan produc- 
tions. 





Twenty apprentices will be ac- 
cepted at the Colony for training 
in the theory and practice of stage 
work including History of the 
Drama, Stage Crah and Decora- 
tion, Directing and Acting, Stage 
Diction, Stage Lighting, Costum- 
ing, Make-up, Dramatic Criticism 
and Playwriting. 

Application for membership in the 

Colony should be made to: 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
226 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 














e CONTRIBUTORS e 


ERNARD SOBEL | attended 
The University of Chicago and 
The University of Wisconsin and 
then became Professor of English at 
Purdue. The next step was to New 
York and theatrical publicity. During 
this time he was a frequent contribu- 
tor to magazines, author of several 
one-act plays, and for four years 
author. of a weekly column on the 
Technique of the Drama in the New 
York Herald Tribune. He is now 
dramatic editor and critic of the New 
York Mirror. 


LBERT JOHNSON, youngest 

of Broadway’s prominent stage 
designers, recently contracted to de- 
sign the settings for a forthcoming 
revue, Life Begins at 8.40, and is do- 
ing those for two motion pictures that 
Paramount is to make in their Long 
Island studio. In addition to the de- 
signs for a Caribbean Romeo and 
Juliet, published in this issue, the fol- 
lowing specimens of his work have 
appeared in THEATRE Arts: In No- 
vember, 1929, page 811, two designs 
for The Criminal Code. Photographs 
of his sets in Face the Music, page 
273, April, 1932. Photographs of 
The Bandwagon, August, 1931, page 
639. December, 1932, starting on 
page 979, designs for Americana, 
Twelfth Night, and for a three-level 
stage for The Magnificent Cuckold. 
Designs for As Thousands Cheer, 
October, 1933, page 762. A setting 
in Let “Em Eat Cake, December, 
1933, page 971. Two designs for 
the Ballet Russe’s Union Pacific, 
May, 1934, page 353. 


RNEST DE WEERTH is an 
American designer who for the 
past eight years has lived abroad. 
Much of his work has been with Max 
Reinhardt, but in the following rec- 
ord, as THEATRE Arts has pub- 


| lished it, there are several independent 


| projects. 


In the April, 1926, issue, 


| on pages 262 and 263, costume de- 


signs for the Chinese opera, Kuan 


| Yin. October, 1921, starting on page 
| 319, scene designs for Abundance, 


The Trojan Women, and The Trial 
of Joan of Arc. July, 1926, page 
469, a costume for King Lear. Pro- 


| ject for a “Triarts Temple”, page 


510, August, 1926. Four scenes for 
Dan Totheroh’s Salome, page 489, 


| July, 1927. 


| hg REED, who graduated 
from Princeton in ’32, is now a 
member of the editorial staff of this 
magazine, anda frequent contributor. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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SIDNEY KINGSLEY 


Sidney Kingsley, whose play, Men in White, 
wins the Pulitzer award in drama for 1934. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Forecast—Summer Theatres Are 
Here Again— Designers on 
Broadway—The Opera 


EFORE the doors of the New 

York producers’ offices have 

closed tightly on the 1933-34 
season, optimistic press-agents, re- 
assured by the success of the best plays 
this year, are sending out plans for 
1934-35, months ahead of the usual 
schedule. Along with a dozen less im- 
portant announcements some of the ex- 
pected high lights are: Elisabeth 
Bergner in Escape Me Never!; Yvonne 
Printemps in Noel Coward’s Conversa- 
tion Piece; Mr. Coward himself in 
The Ringmaster; Katharine Cornell in 
a repertory of four plays and Eva Le 
Gallienne presenting at least two new 
ones; the Abbey Theatre in repertory; 
and a musical version of Porgy by the 
Heywards and the Gershwins. 


HE summer theatres are shaking 

down, their pattern beginning to be 
more or less established. Every year, 
as the planning season starts, there are 
long lists of new playhouses and of 
new directors; conversely, there are 
equally long lists of the missing from 
the ranks of other seasons. But each 
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ALIWE 


~~ ) FRU HAUF 


VA LE GALLIENNE, seen 

above through the pen of Aline 
Fruhauf, is back from a seven-month 
tour of the country with a report for 
the Times that is a token at once of 
her success as a trouper and of her 
place in the future of the theatre. 
She has not yet announced her return 
to the Civic Repertory Theatre, 
taken over this season by a group 
doing with equal sincerity and ideal- 
ism for the new play of social prob- 
lems what she has done for the great 
plays of the past. The difference is 
evident when she says: “The people’s 
repertory theatres should be to the 
community what a great library is.” 
Wherever her stand, certainly she 
will pursue her dream “of creating a 
great national repertory theatre, na- 
tionally subsidized”, beginning in 
New York and eventually feeding 
other national centres, “a sort of 
planetary system, bringing the great 
and acknowledged power and recrea- 
tion of fine drama to the people.” 
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HE Workers Theatres of Amer- 

ica, which held their Second Na- 
tional Festival in Chicago in April, 
represented over four hundred dra- 
matic groups. ‘The delegates came 
from every corner of the United 
States and from Canada, some of 
them, it is said, “hitch-hiking” half- 
way across the continent in order to 
attend. The winners in the com- 
petition were the Workers Labora- 
tory Theatre of New York, which 
gained first place with Newsboy, and 
the Ukranian Workers Drama Circle 
of New York, taking second place 
with Oh Yeah! It is reported that 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
spectators filled the theatre each 
night and that in spite of obvious 
faults in playwriting, acting and 
production the Festival showed a 
marked growth over last year, the 
chief lack being the absence of a 
farmers’ theatre group. 

fs 

UGENE O’NEILL’S Days 

Without End, an artistic and 
material failure in New York, wins a 
critical acclaim for the production in 


Dublin by the Abbey Theatre. 
& 
ARIE TEMPEST, who is sure 


to find a welcome when she re- 
turns to New York next winter in 
The Old Folks at Home, offers sup- 
port for Morton Eustis’ article on 
Acting as a Business, published in 
THEATRE Arts recently, in an open 
letter to a London journal. She 
says: “You are incredulous about the 
yearly engagement of the actor. Be- 
lieve me, if a manager could offer 
45-week engagements, he could get 
his people at a third of their weekly 
rate. It was the usual thing in my 
youth, but the authors killed it by 
insisting on casting to type.” The 
responsibility for the growth of type 
casting, a major evil in the modern 
theatre, has not before this been 
placed on the shoulders of the 
dramatist, but since, in America at 
least, the author retains the right to 
accept or reject the player, this is ob- 
viously a responsibility that is his. 


year there is a growing record of play- 
houses that continue under directors 
who have worked with a sound theory of 
summer production and also a sound 
theory of summer business management. 
These theatres begin again where they 
left off, doing, generally, one of three 
things—or two of the three—trying out 
new plays for the professional theatre, 
repeating Broadway successes for a 
summer audience that has not seen 
them, experimenting with design, act- 
ing, production. One problem they all 
share—making a summer audience and 
keeping it satisfied, a problem that for- 
tunately is aided in solution not only 
by leadership but by example and con- 
tagion. One successful summer theatre 
adds strength to half a dozen of its 
neighbors. Even real estate agents are 
beginning to offer the proximity of 
summer theatres as an advantage to 
clients looking for homes and summer 
entertainment. If they go on spread- 
ing as rapidly as they have, for another 
five years, they may create, or revive, a 
national audience that will not be satis- 
fied to see them closed from September 
until May. 


VEN in Mexico the eyes of the 

theatre are not all turned toward 
the proletariat, if the fountain pen 
speaks the truth with which Arch 
Lauterer made these notes during two 
recent performances. The upper plate 
shows a traditional drama, San Felipe 
de Jesus, at the Teatro Arbeu, the only 
distinctive and unusual feature being 
the beer advertisement in Neon letters 
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at the top of the proscenium. The 
lower drawing shows a scene from a 
musical comedy at the Teatro Iris with 
the rays from five one-thousand watt 
floodlights centered on the gaudy ad- 
vertisements above, and the prima donna 
sharing a single feeble spotlight with 
the hood of the prompter’s box that 
stood three feet high at the centre of 
the stage, draped with red velvet. Even 
Rockefeller Centre can do no worse 
than Mr. Rivera’s land in some ways. 
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T is disconcerting to record that the 
year that brought to America, under 
Lee Simonson’s direction, the splendid 
International Exhibition of Theatre 
Art (shown at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York and now on tour 
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HE road to the Moscow Theatre 
is swiftly becoming a main 
traveled road. The Second Moscow 
Theatre Festival, September 1-10, is 
sure to wear the path more deeply, 
including in its program, as it does, 
a wide range of plays, operas, ballets 
and cinema performances. Soviet 
versions of favorite classics share the 
program with such more modern 
items as Intervention, by Slavin, at 
the Vakhtangoff Theatre; The Flame 
of Paris, a ballet by Asafieff at the 
Bolshoi (Great State) Theatre; The 
Negro Boy and the Ape, a panto- 
mime at the Children’s Theatre; 
200,000, by Sholom Aleichem at the 
Jewish State Theatre; Lyubov Yaro- 
vaya, by Trenieff at the Small State 
(Maly) Theatre; The Optimistic 
Tragedy, by Vishnevsky at the Kam- 
erny Theatre; Yegor Bulitchev and 
His Friends, by Gorky at the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre. 
e 
i i! is certainly the most ambitious 
effort in screen history, and for- 
tunately it is also one of the most 
successful,” says Herbert L. Mat- 
thews, New York Times’ Paris cor- 
respondent, of Les Misérables, new 
French film. It is made up of three 
full-length pictures, recently shown 
simultaneously in three Paris cinemas. 
* 
aa DON opera for years past 
has had no more vitality than 
opera in New York and the cry for 
a new and modern house has risen in 
both places, although the deaf ear 
which has been turned to the requests 
may have a different source. London 
has always been filled with the wish 
to preserve tradition; New York 
seems to be more interested in keep- 
ing money within a few limited 
channels. But the London opera 
house, “the old and faded and lovely” 
Covent Garden, has undergone ex- 
tensive remodelling in preparation for 
the much-discussed season of Wagner 
and the Italians. It has been com- 
pletely rewired, has had a block of 
new dressing rooms added and has 
even had some of its old sets renewed. 
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N resigning his fifteen-year-old 

post as director of the Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon, Bridges Adams sees a fault in 
the Festival’s advisory council which, 
sitting as a small local quorum far 
from the scene of operation, is not 
“sufficiently in touch with the living 
art of today to control the policy of 
a theatre of national—or even inter- 
national—pretensions.” He strongly 
advocates the amalgamation of Strat- 
ford with London’s Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells, neither of which 
alone can offer first-rate work because 
the latter “are to a certain extent 
hampered, one gathers, by a lack of 
money [and] Stratford, at the be- 
ginning of each festival, is cruelly 
hampered by lack of time.” 

a 


HE Vienna Festival in June 

makes a special feature of an in- 
ternational competition of dances and 
folk dances performed in one of the 
great public squares. British, Hun- 
garian, Roumanian, Polish and Greek 
guests are already scheduled, includ- 
ing, in the Greek group, dancers 
from the Temple in Delphi. 

* 

ERNON LEE, the _ English- 

woman who has devoted her life 
and talents to her beloved Italy and 
who is spoken of so highly in Edith 
Wharton’s new autobiography, 4 
Backward Glance, recently received 
tribute when Florence’s long-estab- 
lished experimental theatre, the Fi- 
dente, presented her play, Ariadne in 
Mantua, previously produced only in 
one performance in London, during 
the war, with Viola Tree. 


a 

T HE Nazis’ vetoing of “star” per- 

formers and their liking for plays 
with political subjects seem to have 
proved inefficacious in the light of 
Berlin’s biggest box-office success this 
season, a non-political] farce entitled 
Dr. med. Hiob Pratorius. Its great 
popularity is said to be due entirely to 


the leading performance of the old 
favorite, Ciirt Gétz, also the author. 


through the country) has been an al- 
most barren season for design in the 
New York theatre. Due, in large part, 
to the forbidding tactics of the scene 
painters’ union, and not to any lack of 
waiting talent, there are no new young 
names of importance in the entire field. 

Norman Geddes has deserted the 
theatre for the field of industrial de- 
sign. Herman Rosse has gone back to 
Holland as instructor in art at the Uni- 
versity of Delft. Robert Edmond Jones 
has been in Santa Barbara all winter, 
leaving behind him only the settings 
for Mary of Scotland and The Green 
Bay Tree. Mordecai Gorelik’s settings 
were an essential feature of the produc- 
tion of Men in White, Albert John- 
son’s of As Thousands Cheer, Raymond 
Sovey’s of She Loves Me Not, Jo 
Mielziner’s of Yellow Jack. R. Red- 
ington Sharpe did a good job for To- 
bacco Road. Donald Oenslager, who 
earlier in the season designed the 
lovely, realistic Southern home for 
Jezebel, is the only one of the whole 
group who can be said to have added 
to his own stature, with the settings for 


Lady from the Sea. 


HE Metropolitan Opera Company, 

in spite of loud rumblings of dis- 
approval, has secured enough donations 
and pledges from the public to assure 
a season of fourteen to sixteen weeks 
next year. It is whispered that Mr. 
Gatti Casazza’s contract expires with 
the close of next season and that if there 
is to be a revolution (and why not?) 
this is the year for some active planning. 
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OTHELLO: A STREET IN VENICE 


Act I, Scene I 








DESIGN BY Rosert EpMOND JONES 


The summer festival spirit grows in Colo- 
rado as the old Central City Opera House 
that welcomed Camille two years ago and 
The Merry Widow last summer looks for- 
ward to Othello, designed and directed by 
Robert Edmond Jones. Walter Huston will 
appear as the Moor, with Stanley Ridges as 
Iago and Nan Sunderland as Desdemona. 
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OTHELLO: A CASTLE IN CYPRUS DESIGN BY RoBERT EDMOND JONES 


Act III, Scene III 


lago . 


Look, where he comes! Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 











THE PULITZER PRIZE 


Broadway in Review 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


1934, brought to all the theatres in New York no harvest of 

plays worth remembering except Moor Born by Dan Toth- 
eroh and Stevedore by George Sklar and Paul Peters (of which 
more hereafter)—in that same spring month of 1904, Joseph 
Pulitzer, owner and publisher of the New York World, signed his 
last will and testament. The document included among its be- 
quests a fund to provide prizes for the most distinguished work 
done each year in various branches of American arts and letters. 
The prize in drama ($1000) was “for the original American play 
performed in New York, which shall best represent the educa- 
tional value and power of the stage, in raising the standard of 
good morals, good taste and good manners.” 

A forlorn theatre year was just closing. The Theatre Magazine 
summarized the season 1903-04 in a way to make you rub your 
eyes and wonder whether somebody did not slip into that earlier 
and more cordial record of the commercial theatre a disgruntled 
page out of a 1930 or 1931 issue of THEATRE ARTS. “The most un- 
fruitful and disappointing season in the history of the local stage”’, 
Theatre Magazine called it. “The managers, through a combina- 
tion of causes—faulty judgment, over-production, a Chicago 
catastrophe [the fire in the Illinois Theatre], general trade de- 
pression—have lost hundreds of thousands of dollars, and the 
theatre-going public, already discouraged by mediocre entertain- 
ment at high prices, has been demoralized completely by a long 
succession of absolute failures.” The January, 1904, issue sounds 
even more familiar in its record of the futile half-season: “The 
number of failures is almost without precedent. The reasons are 
the lack of good plays, too many theatres, stars who would hardly 
have been entrusted with leading business in the good old days 
of the great stock companies.” Yet, strangely enough, this season, 
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characterized in its own day as “unprecedented for the trashy 
character of most of its productions”, looks at this distance of time 


very much alive. 


On the outskirts of Broadway many things were happening. 
Sydney Rosenfeld tried through the Century Players to revive 
the stock company system. The Castle Square Grand Opera Com- 
pany was playing in English. Otis Skinner and Ada Rehan had 
a short, fine (but not successful) season in repertory. Rudolph 
Christians, father of Mady Christians, was more favored in his 
German repertory company at the Irving Place Theatre. There 
was vaudeville at Proctor’s and Hammerstein’s Victoria, and Dock- 
stader’s minstrels were in town. A _ new Italian tenor named 
Caruso had just come to the Metropolitan and the American 
premiere of Parsifal had made a sensation there. 

Even within the purlieus of commerce things did not look so 
bad, although the plays registered as the six big successes do not, 
in diminished perspective, seem like the best of the offerings. 
They were The County Chairman, George Ade’s comedy, with 
Maclyn Arbuckle; The Other Girl, by Augustus Thomas, with 
Lionel Barrymore and Richard Bennett; Sweet Kitty Bellairs, 
with Henrietta Crosman; The Girl from Kay’s (musical); Raf- 
fles; and Her Own Way. Among the slightly less successful plays 
were The Dictator, with William Collier, John Barrymore and 
Lucile Watson; Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton, with William 
Gillette; Israel Zangwill’s Merely Mary Ann, with Eleanor Rob- 
son; The Pit, from Frank Norris’ novel, with Wilton Lackaye and 
Douglas Fairbanks; The Virginian, from Owen Wister’s novel, 
with Dustin Farnum and Guy Bates Post; The Man From 
Blankley’s, with Charles Hawtrey; Forbes Robertson and Gert- 
rude Elliott in Hamlet; Richard Mansfield in Tolstoi’s Ivan The 
Terrible; and (mentioned incidentally as a “delightful and amus- 
ing little play”) Candida, with Arnold Daly, Dorothy Donnelly 
and Dodson Mitchell. Surely Dodson Mitchell, from his 1934 
role in Stevedore, must look back with mixed feelings upon that 
“most unfruitful and disappointing season in the history of the lo- 
cal stage” which gave Candida to New York and of which the 
unrepresentative character probably influenced Pulitzer in his de- 
scription of the qualities required for a prize play. 

Mr. Pulitzer died in October, 1911, and the first play award, 
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for the season 1917-18, was made to Jesse Lynch Williams for 
Why Marry? The season that followed, although it offered such 
outstanding productions as The Jest and Redemption, produced 
no original American play of sufficient importance to merit the 
award. From 1920 to 1933 the awards have been as follows: 
Beyond the Horizon by Eugene O’Neill; Miss Lulu Bett by Zona 
Gale; Anna Christie by Eugene O’Neill; Icebound by Owen 
Davis; Hell-bent fer Heaven by Hatcher Hughes; They Knew 
What They Wanted by Sidney Howard; Craig’s Wife by George 
Kelly; In Abraham’s Bosom by Paul Green; Strange Interlude 
by Eugene O’Neill; Street Scene by Elmer L. Rice; The Green 
Pastures by Marc Connelly; Alison’s House by Susan Glaspell; 
Of Thee I Sing by George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 
Gershwin; Both Your Houses by Maxwell Anderson; and, for 
1934, Men in White by Sidney Kingsley, produced by the Group 
Theatre. 

The list cannot honestly be said to be one of great distinction, 
but it sets a good standard; it has variety of form and content and 
it does represent (happily, since that was the implicit but not the 
expressed intention) a widening circle of American life. 

Most of the playwrights who have worked steadily and for a 
period of years towards a better quality of American playwriting 
are represented. Eugene O’Neill is in the list three times. No 
other playwright is represented more than once, although the vote 
of the play jury this year (over-ruled by the Advisory Board of the 
School of Journalism of Columbia University, upon which the final 
choice rests) was again for Maxwell Anderson, whose Mary of 
Scotland is by so wide a margin the season’s most distinguished 
play as not to admit of argument. 

This is the second time that the play jury has been over-ruled in 
its findings. Once before, Hell-bent fer Heaven, by Hatcher 
Hughes of the staff of Columbia University, was substituted for 
George Kelly’s The Show-Off, which was the choice of the play 
jury. And again there has been considerable resentment against 
the final decision. The Secretary of the University does not feel it 
necessary to defend the change. He says that the members of the 
drama jury “have always understood that they were retained in an 
advisory capacity and consquently they do not question the right of 
the Advisory Board of the School of Journalism to exercise their 
own judgment in making the award.” 
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Whatever the Secretary of the University may say, and however 
clearly the play jury may understand their secondary position, the 
denial of their award raises several problems in the mind of the 
public—a public that is definitely concerned in prizes that have 
attained the peculiar importance which attaches to these Pulitzer 
awards through their association with journalism, and the conse- 
quent large publicity that they secure. In the first place, why 
should anyone whose judgment is worth-while serve on a play jury 
whose decisions can be over-ruled by the Advisory Board of the 
School of Journalism of Columbia University, a university that is 
distinguished for lack of dramatic accomplishment? Columbia sits 
on the hill, watching Broadway, aiming all of its playwriting en- 
deavors toward Broadway, not even associated with the National 
Theatre Conference, distinctly neglectful of everything that is 
building toward a native American theatre in so many of the large 
universities and colleges of the country. And yet it has never even 
succeeded in making a second-rate Broadway playwright. Why 
should Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton and Mr. Clayton Hamilton 
and Mr. Austin Strong serve on a play jury that must take orders 
from Columbia? Why again is it assumed that a young man just 
beginning his fight in the theatre needs praise and encouragement 
more than a man like Maxwell Anderson, who has fought the bit- 
ter fight so long? Or why assume that his play, Mary of Scotland, 
because it is fine dramatic poetry that concerns itself with relations 
in human nature based on a story of a far-off day, will do less to 
“represent the educational value and power of the stage” than last 
year’s winner, his play, Both Your Houses, concerned realistically 
with dishonest politics? If the phrase “original American play” 
was to be interpreted to mean only plays on living American mate- 
rial, why should that not have been made clear to the play jury in 
advance? 


In 1929 the Advisory Committee, in accordance with a provision 
of the will giving them the power to make changes or substitutions 
“conducive to the public good”, deleted from the play-provisions 
the words “in raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners’, leaving the prize open to “any original American 
play performed in New York, which shall best represent the edu- 
cational value and power of the stage.” Plays produced after 
April 1st of any given year are not included in the season’s adjudi- 
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cation, so that Stevedore and Moor Born were not in the list from 
which Sidney Kingsley’s Men in White was finally chosen although 
their inclusion could hardly have altered the decision. 

There are several features that make the season 1933-34 an 
unusual one theatrically. Little has come from Central Europe 
or from Russia, to which we have been accustomed to look for 
high lights. Even to England the credit for good plays is small, 
with only Merton Hodge’s The Wind and the Rain and Keith 
Winter’s The Shining Hour to meet the end of the season and The 
Green Bay Tree, The Lake, Come of Age, Richard of Bordeaux 
to remember. And the entire list does not include a really first- 
rate original play of American life, or a top notch revue. 

But the best plays, practically all of them, have been successful, 
those that won high critical approval as well as others that met 
high public approval in spite of the critics. Moreover, the list 
includes almost every form of playwriting, from the poetry of 
Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of Scotland and the gay farce of She 
Loves Me Not to the bitter drama of Jack Kirkland’s Tobacco 
Road, based on a story by Erskine Caldwell, and the so-called 
“opera to be sung”, 4 Saints in 3 Acts. 


It has been distinctly a fine year for fine actors, bringing new 
laurels to players already distinguished, like George M. Cohan 
in 4h, Wilderness!, Helen Hayes and Philip Merivale in Mary of 
Scotland, Roland Young, Laura Hope Crews, Elizabeth Patterson 
in Her Master’s Voice, Edward Bromberg and Alexander Kirk- 
land in Men in White, carrying a player of pleasant talent into 
new high rank (Henry Hull with his playing of Jeeter Lester in 
Tobacco Road), and piling up a host of new names, most of them 
the names of young actors, playing large parts and small with ex- 
ceptional skill. Those that are taking part in the season’s successes 
have their reward in their opportunity. But there is a far longer 
list this year of good fresh playing in plays that were failures and 
of which the record will soon be lost, as for example: John El- 
dredge in The Joyous Season, Margaret Hamilton and Porter Hall 
in The Dark Tower, Byron McGrath in Broomsticks, Amen/, 
Elizabeth Love in By Your Leave, James Bell featured in both 
Thunder on the Left and The Pure in Heart, Frank M. Thomas, 
Jr., in Wednesday's Child, Stephen Haggard in Come of Age, Mil- 
lard Mitchell in The World Waits, False Dreams, Farewell, and 
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Yellow Jack, Ross Alexander in Under Glass, The Wooden Slipper 
and No Questions Asked. 

In marked contrast to the year 1904, when a dramatization of 
Frank Norris’ The Pit was the only really interpretative Amer- 
ican play, there has been a great new variety of material and point 
of view—illustrated in Yellow Jack, the record of the fight against 
Yellow Fever; Tobacco Road, a drama of the Georgia Crackers; 
Ah, Wilderness!, of an older Connecticut; Dodsworth, of Ohio 
business; The Joyous Season, of the newer generation in Boston; 
Broomsticks, Amen/, the superstitions of the Pennsylvania Dutch; 
Wednesday's Child, of the child of divorced parents; Peace on 
Earth, an essay against war; They Shall Not Die, a plea for justice 
in Scottsboro; Stevedore, a play about the life of the longshore- 
men, black and white. Even the play agents are beginning to 
comment on the newness and variety of the scripts that come to 
them for reading, and the evidence they give of deeper search into 
the problems of the life around us and of a finer, more fluent, dra- 
matic expression. 

The dance has been very much alive in the theatre, modern dance 
in every musical competing with the jazz routines; a delightful 
ballet a feature of The School for Husbands; modern theatre-dance 
making the program of the Jooss Ballet; dance in that theatre- 
theatrical, 4 Saints in 3 Acts; and a thoroughly sound, fresh, well- 
designed, beautifully-costumed (if not yet completely well-danced) 
American ballet, called Union Pacific, added to the lists of the 
season’s popular guests, the Ballet Russe. And all of this quite 
apart from the growth of the dance as an essential art, as evidenced 
in the progress of an artist like Martha Graham. 


Stevedore is the second production in the career of the Theatre 
Union. Earlier in the year they produced a half-baked play 
against war called Peace on Earth, which, after a bad sstart, 
pulled together an audience of working people, and gradually 
others, and lasted for several months. Report says that the play, 
the acting and the production were steadily improved during the 
run. Stevedore, by George Sklar and Paul Peters, a new man in 
the field, and one directly out of the worker’s ranks, is at least 
substantial evidence that the Theatre Union has learned something 
about the theatre. The settings by Sointu Syrjala are good, the 
production, which leans heavily on direction in its mass scenes, 
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is skillfully handled by Michael Blankford. The acting, largely 
by a Negro cast, is on an adequate level generally and far better 
than that at its best. The play is intended as a race tragedy, 
brightened by the hope that in the future the union of all men 
under the banner of labor may bring solution to even the deepest 
human problems. Actually Stevedore is good, sound old-fashioned 
melodrama, convincing in its story, gripping in its situations and 
its human drama, definite in characterization. 

A good deal of the acting burden fell on Jack Carter, playing 
Lonnie Thompson, but, among his Stevedore fellows, Al Watts as 
Sam Oxley and Rex Ingram as Blacksnake gave distinction to their 
smaller roles. Georgette Harvey, playing Binnie, the woman who 
runs the lunchroom, won well-earned applause. Dodson Mitchell 
gave exactly the needed contrast as the white boss, and Neill 
O’Malley as Lem Morris, the white head of the Union, working 
against all possible odds to break down the barriers of race and 
rivalry, picked up the cue of melodrama with which his part was 
written, and so avoided making a break between the two forms of 
playwriting. With the exception of a few very bad didactic mo- 
ments, Stevedore avoided the chief pitfall of the propaganda play— 
that of letting the playwright do the audience’s thinking and feeling. 
The audience, it is true, still applauded most loudly the preachy 
places, but there were other moments of effective silence when you 
felt your throat tight and your eyes hot with the bitter fate of the 
young Negro longshoreman falsely accused of a crime in which 
he had no part, and of his fellows, lost to justice and to pity. 


Stevedore made the problems of such plays as The Green Bay 
Tree, The Lake, The Joyous Season, Days Without End seem 
very small. It dwarfed the personal material of Moor Born, al- 
though Dan Totheroh’s play of the Brontés is far better, for ex- 
ample, than Clemence Dane’s Wild Decembers, on the same theme. 
It is not a negligible offering and carries three living portraits 
of Charlotte and Anne and Emily in the presence of Frances 
Starr, Edith Barrett and Helen Gahagan, the last the best of the 
three. Yet it has not the strength or the poetry in the writing that 
such a play needs. The part of the talented, dissolute Branwell, 
played by Glenn Anders, was pulled in a dozen different ways by 
the desire to give it the integrated truth that probably the man 
never had. The father was a caricature. The moor, which is 
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protagonist in the play, with its winds and heather and great empti- 
ness, was not mighty enough. And the outward living of these 
three strange sisters, whose inner lives have come down to us with 
so much clarity through their works, seems a little frayed and worn 
by too much handling. 

Against the background of such a year as this, Men in White has 
come into possession of the Pulitzer prize. This drama of the 
struggle that a doctor has between his personal desires and his 
work, with its envelope of life in a hospital, is by no means a first- 
class play. The writing is said to have been much improved in 
rehearsal; even so, a reader of the script must wonder at the 
measure of playwriting values that places Men tn White first in 
this long list. But the thing that makes it (except for the omission 
of Mary of Scotland) a good selection is that it comes to the stage 
as a unified work of theatre art, one that has been carefully 
studied, rehearsed and directed, so that it brings to performance 
something of every value that every artist in the theatre can con- 
tribute—the designer, the actor, the technician, as well as the 
playwright and director. Men in White is an expression of the 
newly-developing group sense that is evident in so many of the 
fresher American theatre enterprises and it will be generally 
| agreed that the prize has been earned not only by Sidney Kingsley 
but by Lee Strasberg, director, and the actors of the Group Theatre. 


Broadway Note 
HE percentage of failure among all plays produced on Broad- 
way during the course of the season, a failure record amount- 
ing to 72 per cent just a month ago, now stands at 71.7 per cent. 
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STEVEDORE 
BY 
GEORGE 


SKLAR 


PAUL 


PETERS 


The drama 
of longshore 
strife gains 
greatly from 
the Negro 
actors’ talent 
for group 
pattern and 
movement, 
as in the 
dock scene. 
At the top, 
Dodson 
Mitchell as 
the white 
boss listens 
to Jack Car- 
ter and Al 
Watts as two 
laborers 
pleading for 
fair wages. 
The settings 
are by Sointu 
Syrjala. 
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White 


Mildred Natwick as Mrs. McFie in 
Merton Hodge’s The Wind and the 
Rain. Phoebe Brand as Nurse 
Barbara Dennin in Sidney Kingsley’s 
Men in White. Anthony Kemble- 
Cooper as Lord Darnley in Maxwell 
Anderson’s Mary of Scotland. 


Goop PLAYERS OF 


LeEsseER ROLES 
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Margaret Hamilton as Hattie in 
Woollcott’s and Kaufman’s The Dark 
Tower. Leo G. Carroll as Trump in 
Mordaunt Shairp’s The Green Bay 
Tree. Sam Byrd as the boy Dude Les- 
ter in Jack Kirkland’s Tobacco Road. 
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THE AUTHOR OF 


RICHARD OF BorDEAUX 





Already the subjects of a biography, Savage Messiah, 
Henri Gaudier and Sophie Brzeska are now made the 
protagonists of a drama by Agnes MacIntosh (Gordon 
Daviot). Stephen Haggard, who earlier in the season 
focussed attention on his American performance in Clemence 
Dane’s Come of Age, is featured with Veronica Turleigh. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 
West End Revisited 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


EVIVALS of Congreve and Wycherley are among the unex- 
pected stage happenings of to-day—unexpected because 


style for its own sake is out of fashion, and bawdiness is 
no more in fashion than usual. Love for Love and The Country 
Wife are two very bawdy plays in the Restoration style, which 
bears much the same relation to the classic that “Grecian” archi- 
tecture bears to Greek. A few years ago, had any one prophesied 
their return to the ordinary stage, he would have been laughed at 
even more heartily than the audience now laughs at the plays 
themselves. 

I must claim part of the credit or discredit that attaches to the 
change, for I suggested to the Stage Society in the autumn of 1914 
that a revival of Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer, which had 
been unperformed for more than a century, would be topical, and 
the suggestion coming from a private soldier on the Executive was 
taken good-humoredly and acted upon. That performance showed 
the play to be very much alive and much more than a historical 
curiosity. It was followed by performances of The Way of the 
World and The Beaux’ Stratagem, and then there was formed the 
Phoenix, a Sunday evening theatre for the production of old plays, 
which worked an undoubted dramatic gold mine at variable levels 
and with diminishing yields for some years, until the reserves were 
exhausted in the opinion of all but the optimistic Montague Sum- 
mers (whose new book on the Restoration theatre has just ap- 
peared), and the enterprise came to an honorable end, having enter- 
tained on many Sabbath evenings audiences of a social character 
strongly resembling that to which the Restoration playwrights 
themselves were accustomed. 

Then I believe it occurred to a touring producer of plays that 
Wycherley’s The Country Wife, being the most notorious of Eng- 
lish plays, written before the institution of the Censorship and 
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therefore free of the necessity of being licensed, might enjoy a 
success of scandal if it were shown to the provinces. It was ac- 
cordingly sent to a few of the larger English towns, where the 
handful of people who paid to see it behaved with the utmost pro- 
priety and declined to believe their ears. They felt the play simply 
could not mean what it appeared to mean, and their modesty dis- 
covered decent possibilities in its most flagrant lines. A new 
triumph for the English character; the tour was a failure and 
Wycherley seemed as good as buried. 

But The Country Wife remains a masterpiece of its kind, and 
Sydney Carroll stages a revival of it at the Ambassadors, where it 
has the right setting and the right audience of ladies and gentlemen 
of the town. Nobody now troubles to argue, with Charles Lamb, 
that the action of such a piece should be regarded as happening in 
a “cloud-cuckooland” of the dramatist’s invention. The thing is 
enjoyed not merely as artificial comedy, but as manly Wycherley’s 
document of his time. And its honest bawdries can be and ought 
to be preferred to the innuendos of many social comedies of to-day. 
This is a presentation that wants something in fineness, but nothing 
in spirit; and it must be invaluable to young players (who chiefly 
form the company) to play “costume” without the need of being 
either Shakespearean or romantic. Sydney Carroll will never per- 
form the play in the fresh air of the Regent’s Park, where he carries 
on his summer activities as producer; but it serves well enough 
indoors and remains one of the few things a sophisticated playgoer 
can enjoy. 

Congreve’s Love for Love is presented by the Old Vic, which 
in my opinion overreaches itself entirely in such a production. The 
play is lively and in fact irrepressible; nothing but the dulness of 
the nineteenth century could have kept it from our stage for decade 
after decade; but it requires vigorous cutting, a style of presentation 
that must be called aristocratic for want of a better word, and an 
audience accustomed to the conventions of the comedy of manners. 
At the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells it is allowed to drag itself out 
to the weary length of three hours, mostly by the retention of lines 
of bawdry which are wrongly regarded as sacred. It is designed 
and costumed with an incongruous effect of cheapness. It is 
played by the most accomplished people (Charles Laughton, 
Athene Seyler, Flora Robson, Roger Livesey), and yet there is no 
unity of style in the presentation and one has the uneasy feeling 
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that a masterpiece written for other times and other persons is be- 
ing misinterpreted to simple folk. It is right that the Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells should cease to be purely Shakespearean, but it is 
wrong that they should ape the manners of the early Haymarket. 
I would rather see them struggle with Webster or Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Their audience will always be Elizabethan and not 
Carolean in its classical taste. 

Meanwhile Sir Oswald Stoll, a real theatre enthusiast who made 
his fortune in family vaudeville at the London Coliseum and now 
presents huge spectacular pieces there in the manner of White 
Horse Inn and The Golden Toy, is quick to observe the growth 
of a new theatre audience for popular Shakespeare—by which is 
meant Shakespeare as performed a generation ago at His Majesty’s 
under Sir Herbert Tree, and not Shakespeare as performed to-day 
by the more austere management of the Vic-Wells. The difference 
lies of course in direction; and on the stage of the Alhambra, where 
the new experiment is being made, there is ample room for the 
florid style in mounting. The plays chosen so far have not been 
the psychological masterpieces (Measure for Measure and Macbeth 
as well as the yearly full-length Hamlet have been in the Vic- 
Wells list) but the pieces generally read in schools, Julius Caesar, 
Henry V and The Merchant of Venice, mounted with big effects 
of procession and pantomime. A good player here and there stands 
out from this rather Royal-Academical background, and it is clearly 
to the good that the new audience should have an opportunity of 
comparing Shakespearean styles of production. But the historian 
of the stage will find it not a little strange that such things 
can happen twenty years after Granville-Barker’s presentation of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream at the Savoy—not to say after a 
dozen visits of the Russian Ballet and two at least of Reinhardt’s 
Miracle. The explanation lies in the immense multiplication of 
the entertainment public. The people who went to see Sir Herbert 
Tree’s performance of Shakespeare were much the same people 
who went to Wilde’s comedies and Pinero’s serious plays—the small 
and well-to-do cultivated audience, which was by no means satisfied 
with Tree’s productions but accepted him loyally as a man doing 
his best for the classical drama. To-day the tastes of the playgoing 
public are much more specialized. Few of those who go to the 
Alhambra to see Shakespeare would ever dream of going to see 
Shakespeare at the Old Vic. Few of them would even think of 
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going to see Elisabeth Bergner, the Lunts, Noel Coward or a 
Maugham comedy. Meanwhile the cultivated audience proper 
(which is smaller than before and poorer) goes to hardly any plays 
at all. It is at present waiting for the return of the Ballets Russes, 
who are due at Covent Garden in June—and it is inclined to while 
away the time with modern films. 


I can think of no more than one or two Spring plays worth that 
audience’s attention. At the little Mercury (which I mention diffi- 
dently as its director) we gave a four weeks’ season of Valentine 
Kataev’s Squaring the Circle, the Moscow farce concerning the 
adventures of two Soviet youths sharing one room in a tenement 
house, to which they bring home the brides they have married on 
the same day. I think this very popular play (it is believed to 
have been performed sooo times in various languages since it was 
written seven years ago) was well presented by the young company, 
and the spectacle of Soviet Russia laughing at itself pleased every- 
body outside the straitest sect of Communism. It is now to be 
broadcast from the London station as a radio play, and the Mercury 
will revive it from time to time as a cheerful interlude but nothing 
more. 

Then a gallant enterprise was the production at the New Theatre 
of Gordon Daviot’s The Laughing Woman, founded partly in 
actual fact and wholly in essential spirit on the history of the young 
sculptor known as Gaudier-Brzeska. He was really called Henri 
Gaudier and came to London in the years before the War accompa- 
nied by Sophie Brzeska who passed as his sister. He returned to 
France in September 1914 and was killed in the Argonne during 
one of those monotonous “artillery duels” that used to figure in 
despatches. Genius apart, Gaudier was the incarnation of the artist 
pure, and the woman called his sister was his conscience and his 
spirit of integrity. I met these two people almost daily for a long 
while in London, and it was strange to see them again on the stage 
under other names but in their own characters. This could easily 
be a play with two persons only, lasting the entire evening, and it 
would interest me no less—rather more in fact, for the background 
of non-artists is not very interesting and one would like to see the 
psychological relation of the pair developed at greater length. But 
nobody is going to fill the New Theatre with a two-character play, 
as I hope The Laughing Woman will fill it. Admitting the need 
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for presenting the real world as well as the dream about it con- 
tinually dreamed by Gaudier and his Sophie, the thing is very con- 
vincingly done by “Gordon Daviot”, and the artists are most beauti- 
fully played by Stephen Haggard and Veronica Turleigh. It may 
or may not be permissible to show on the stage fragments of 
sculpture that evoke comparisons with Gaudier’s work—there one 
has to be patient and remember that few things are believed in the 
theatre until they are seen. Also this is not a biographical drama, 
it is simply the most successful effort that I remember to put the 
artist pure on the stage. 

The biographical drama proper makes a sturdy success with 
Clive of India, and an ethical and dignified failure with Nurse 
Cavell, neither of which will change the fashion of making plays 
out of the personalities of history. The desire for self-interpre- 
tation in our own age must be held responsible for it. Feeling the 
need to explain a whirl of emotions and events, we seek to find 
parallels for them, and the notion that “history repeats itself” is 
the most comforting of thoughts. Let history clearly repeat itself 
on the stage, and the most commonplace of chronicle pieces can 
have its hour of success. 

Little else has happened in the West End, where the many acting 
successes are reinforced by a success of Sybil Thorndike in Double 
Door. The vogue of the player, forming a real theatrical vogue, 
may have been in the mind of the chairman of the largest British 
television company, who has just told his annual meeting of share- 
holders that within two years it will be possible to televise and 
broadcast “every theatre first night”. He might have chosen many 
other illustrations of his point, such as a televised broadcast of the 
Derby; but he was right in choosing the first night of a play as the 
very concentrated essence of publicity interest. And one can already 
see in the mind’s eye that broadcast picture of the premiere, one 
of C. B. Cochran’s for choice, beginning with the crowds outside the 
playhouse, the entry of notabilities to the foyer and stalls, the 
nervous playwright back-stage wishing the players well and himself 
better, the scene-shifters and electricians, and almost certainly (since 
nothing can be omitted altogether) a scene from the play. 

Can the larger kind of living theatre survive this, or is it destined 
to become a good subject for the radio-movies? The smaller thea- 
tre will survive well enough. But the first skirmish of television 
with large-scale dramatic performance promises to be interesting. 
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THEATRE IS A WEAPON 


By MORDECAI GORELIK 


6¢ O you think the American theatre will recover from 
its present decline? If so, why?” 

“Yes. Because the human spirit by virtue of its 
nature must continue to express itself in its vital living forms, and 
the theatre is one of those forms.” 

The question was put by New Theatre, monthly publication of 
the League of Workers Theatres of the United States, in a letter 
addressed to some of the principal workers in the American the- 
atre. The answer was by the dramatist Paul Green. And in Paul 
Green’s reply was the conviction that comes to those who under- 
stand the theatre through working in it. 

The theatre, in the course of its long history, has many times 
changed its forms, because society has changed its forms. ‘Today 
one must be blind to deny that society is once more undergoing 
tremendous changes. These changes bear hardest upon the work- 
ing class, making it a sensitive barometer of social and political 
storm. Into what new conception are we moving? The militant 
workers—whom Karl Marx called the advance guard of the prole- 
tariat—already have their answer: Theatre is a weapon! 

What is the meaning of this sentence, which appears sometimes 
on the banners formally hung across the prosceniums of the Ameri- 
can workers’ theatres? What, indeed, are the workers’ theatres? 
Until lately Broadway has not even known of their existence. 

To understand the workers’ theatres of this country, one must 
first take into account their opinion of the economic crisis and the 
relation of this crisis to the commercial theatre. The bankruptcies, 
strikes and revolts that convulse most of the world are proof to 
them that capitalism has entered its last phase. “In the Soviet 
Union”, they declare, “this exploitative system has been over- 
thrown, and the workers are building a socialist state. Elsewhere 
fascist dictatorships attempt to prolong the life of capitalism by 
means of terror.” 

The art of the theatre at any period springs from the social and 
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economic institutions of its audience. Accordingly the revolution- 
ary observers maintain that the world theatre cannot be unaffected 
by such a cataclysm, nor is the American theatre an exception. 
They estimate that the American commercial theatre, in its most 
prosperous times, never played to even twenty per cent of the pop- 
ulation of this country, and that at present it does not play to even 
ten per cent. If so, it is this small, comparatively well-circum- 
stanced audience which determines the themes and ideals of Broad- 
way plays—an audience which is narrowing down more and more 
to what Broadway calls “the carriage trade”. 

In the matter of plays, the crisis has been responsible for two 
divergent trends in Broadway playwriting, aside from a notable in- 
crease in trivia. There is a movement away from realism to a 
nostalgic idealization of the past, in the form of romantic costume 
drama. On the other hand political questions in one form or an- 
other are beginning to take their place alongside of problems of 
the individual psyche: the commercial theatre is involved to some 
extent in the general problems of the day, and casts about for a 
message to its audience. Thus Elmer Rice, in We, the People, has 
suggested a return to Jeffersonian democracy as the way out of the 
national dilemma, while Eugene O’Neill in Days Without End 
and Philip Barry in The Joyous Season seem to reach back still 
further to the implicit faith of the Catholic Church. 

Economically the Broadway theatre is dominated by realty con- 
cerns, each production is a desperate gamble with an 82 per cent 
prospect of failure, labor troubles are on the increase, and more 
than three-fourths of all stage employees are out of work. Faced 
with this dilemma, the commercial theatre managers propose to 
establish a “national theatre”, a highly centralized institution, 
partly subsidized by public funds, which will endeavor to retain 
what is left of the commercial theatre audience, eliminating waste- 
ful competition, limiting the number of employees, and cutting 
overhead expenses to the bone. Such a program, of course, closely 
parallels that of other industrial owners. 

It is precisely in this matter of a national program that the ob- 
jectives of the workers’ theatres become clear. For to the workers’ 
theatres and community playhouses alike, there is a difference be- 
tween a national theatre and a national theatre monopoly. 

The workers’ theatres ask: “Has the term ‘national theatre’ any 
meaning when it leaves out of reckoning a national audience, when 
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it ignores in its plays all the great national conflicts? What does 
such a ‘national theatre’ mean to the broad American population, 
the farmers and industrial workers who cannot afford to buy even 
second-balcony seats, and whose chief concern is not with inward 
musings but with the bitter struggle for bread?” 

To these questions the spokesmen for the commercial theatres 
have long had a reply. “The larger American public”, they say, 
“is not even interested in theatre. The farmers and industrial 
workers are hopelessly ignorant. They are not an audience except 
for cheap movies, burlesque shows and circuses.” 

Commercial managers as a rule do not give much time to the 
study of their second-balcony audiences. For such managers it 
might be a revelation to learn what are the reactions of a class- 
conscious worker who is able to see a typical Broadway play. “Who 
is this hero in a dress suit?” asks the worker, “and why is he al- 
ways hanging around living rooms and bedrooms? Who are the 
clowns in overalls, the soubrettes in maids’ aprons? Are they sup- 
posed to be self-respecting workers? Still more puzzling, all the 
characters in the play never stop thinking, yet they do not seem to 
think about anything more concrete than romantic love. It is quite 
clear that this theatre and its audience have had no experience with 
breadlines, evictions, strikes or lynchings. It is clear, in fact, that 
this theatre is the theatre of my employers, that it represents their 
point of view, is concerned with their problems, and proposes their 
own idea of a solution.” 

If this is the reaction of an average class-conscious worker, the 
comment of culturally developed revolutionary workers is ten times 
more incisive. For them the theatre is no abstract art but a 
weapon of persuasion, to be used in the worldwide struggle be- 
tween the owners of industry and the working population. ‘“The- 
atre is a weapon,” say the worker-actors, “but it is a weapon for 
both sides. The capitalists, although they insist the theatre is pure 
art, use it more and more to mislead and stupefy the population. 
When O’Neill and Barry point the moral that implicit faith is the 
solution to our ills, they enable our rulers to continue their war 
preparations and wage-cuts with no embarrassing questions asked. 
No doubt these playwrights have the best of intentions; the fact 
remains that they add their efforts to the sum total of propaganda 
which either justifies the aims of the capitalist oppressors or shields 
them from investigation. Our rulers own practically all the pub- 
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lic sources of opinion—press, radio, pulpit, schools, moving pic- 
tures. They know well how to use every means, the stage included, 
in defense of their collapsing system. They have built up truly 
mountainous heights of sophistry while armaments go ahead at full 
speed and strikebreakers, fascists and racketeers organize to enslave 
the workers. We know what faces us. Our theatres must deal 
with this imminent catastrophe.” 

Formulations such as these testify to the change that has come 
over the radical theatres since the days of the Provincetown 
Players and the New Playwrights Theatre. It is significant that 
while both the Provincetown and the New Playwrights grew out 
of rebellious middle-class groups sympathetic to labor, the new 
theatres stem from workers’ organizations. The cultural leader- 
ship of the working class has definitely passed out of the hands of 
sympathetic intellectuals into those of the revolutionary workers 
themselves, to whom it is a truism that the class war exists in the 
cultural field as in every other. 

As late as four years ago, many of the dramatic clubs of workers’ 
organizations were still taking to heart the dramatic ideals of their 
employers, putting on Ibsen and Shakespeare in the best ranting, 
uncritical style. Scattered groups, most of them with a vague 
yearning for uplift, they have been steeled to new conceptions by 
the years of disillusionment since 1929. A similar change had al- 
ready come over the revolutionary theatres of Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, England, Japan and other countries. 

The first evidence of this change was hardly more than the 
emergence of the slogan, “Theatre is a weapon!” But this was a 
slogan with the power to unite isolated groups and to invest them 
with a new determination. Dramatic units which had hitherto lim- 
ited themselves to occasional entertainments for the trade unions or 
relief agencies of which they were a part now took on permanence 
and an identity of their own. Two New York units were especially 
engaged in the pioneer work of this period—the Workers Labora- 
tory Theatre, one of the cultural sections of the Workers Interna- 
tional Relief; and the Prolet-Biihne, a German-speaking troupe; 
they jointly issued a mimeographed monthly bulletin entitled 
Workers Theatre, and supplied the initiative for the first national 
conference of workers’ theatres, April 1932. 

Today the League of Workers Theatres (L. O. W. T.), es- 
tablished at that conference, has contact with four hundred groups 
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in this country and Canada, a hundred of them directly affiliated. 
There are still literally hundreds of revolutionary dramatic clubs 
with whom direct contact has not yet been made. Of those di- 
rectly related there are over forty in New York City, not counting 
dance groups affiliated with the Workers Dance League. The 
L.O.W.T. lists affiliates in New York, Syracuse, Newark, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Toronto and Winni- 
peg. The dramatic troupes have originated in varied revolution- 
ary bodies—trade unions, social and athletic clubs, farm leagues, 
student organizations, culture clubs, foreign-language societies. 
Almost penniless, rehearsing and playing evenings after a hard 
day’s work or search for work, the worker-players continue to add 
to their number, put on productions and gather devoted audiences 
while the commercial theatre, with comparatively every material 
resource, settles into a decline. On their stages the voice of the 
worker speaks so his own class can hear. “Resist war, hunger and 
fascism, resist anti-semitism and negro segregation, build the in- 
ternational solidarity of labor, defend your fellow-workers, defend 
the Soviet Union, the first workers’ government!’ This is the cry 
which rings through the auditoriums of workers’ theatres. We are 
a long way from the Broadway theatre with its leisurely introspec- 
tion. Workers and farmers facing eviction, strikers on the picket 
lines, negroes threatened by lynch gangs, have not the time to wait 
until the commercial theatre, by a vision of abstract beauty, shall 
teach the world to become a beautiful place to live in. All that in 
good time, after the classless society is firmly established. In the 
meanwhile here and now are the terrible, concrete problems of the 
workers, and their theatres must grow quickly to cope with them. 
Professional theatre managers who know the difficulties encoun- 
tered in producing plays even when there is plenty of money avail- 
able, would throw up their hands at the situation in the workers’ 
theatres. How do the workers get the rental for their rehearsal 
halls? Generally they use a room or hall in a workers’ center, 
grudgingly spared them since the centers are overcrowded. In 
New York City, even the most dirt-ridden lofts abandoned by 
manufacturers since the onset of the crisis go for rentals that are 
nearly prohibitive for workers’ pocketbooks. The money is raised 
somehow by the larger groups, which repaint the lofts and install 
temporary stages. Some of the groups earn three to ten dollars a 
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performance at trade-union benefits, picnics or other affairs. Some- 
times there are membership dues—z5 cents a month, no charge to 
unemployed members—or cabarets and parties are given at the 
dramatic headquarters, with an admission charge of 15 to 35 cents. 
Appeals to wealthier social-minded friends occasionally bring con- 
tributions, which rarely pass the $25 mark. 

Of late, especially during regional theatre competitions, dra- 
matic groups have combined in giving successful long programs in 
regular theatre buildings. Single audiences of workers’ perform- 
ances range all the way from about 30 people at a tiny hall to 
over 20,000 at the labor pageants in Madison Square Garden. 

The undertaking of a full-length play presents obstacles that are 
all but insurmountable. Scenery, costumes, lighting and scene- 
shifting are reduced to the absolute minimum. Months in advance 
the members of the producing group begin selling their tickets, 
preferably through the trade unions and other mass organizations, 
which buy benefit performances. Thus, when the Rebel Players 
of Los Angeles gave Kataev’s Squaring the Circle, they sold out 
the first five nights in advance to mass organizations. In the case 
of the Artef, of New York, a permanent subscription audience has 
been built up in this manner. The amount of money raised is 
never adequate, and the theatres are usually in debt for sums which 
would appear trifling to Broadway, but are an incubus to the 
workers’ theatres. How the worker-actors long for some of that 
“Moscow gold”, so diligently rumored to be the source of all rad- 
ical propaganda! 

Without exception the workers’ form of organization is the co- 
operative, the general policy as to plays and funds being vested in 
the membership itself. This type of organization is a guarantee 
against dictatorship and opportunism; on the other hand it may 
make for inefficiency and futile discussion in new groups. It usually 
takes two or three years’ seasoning to arrive at effective artistic 
centralization combined with proletarian democracy. The presence 
of a good stage director is an incalculable asset. If it is at all 
possible the group scrapes together five or ten dollars per week for 
a director or business manager, to enable him to give full time to 
the work. The increasing severity of the crisis has helped the 
groups in some ways: in some cases young workers have finally 
abandoned the futile hunt for employment, and now live as well 
as act together; known as “shock troupes”, they pool their resources 
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to establish and maintain communal kitchens and living quarters. 

One might think, in view of such difficulties, that there could be 
no time for the subleties of technique or craftsmanship. On the 
contrary, there is increasing emphasis on this aspect of the theatre. 
A play without artistry is a bad weapon, propaganda which is not 
convincing is sometimes damaging. Sharp self-criticism, the inter- 
change of experience through regional and national conferences, 
the influx of professional actors and technicians into the workers’ 
groups, a careful study of the Soviet theatre—the first national the- 
atre in history with a worker audience—have all contributed to the 
steady artistic growth of the working class theatre. The workers 
consider themselves the natural heritors of the best theatrical 
culture of the past as well as that of the contemporary commercial 
theatre, all of which they subject to a critical appreciation. 

They explain: “The cultural heritage of mankind is our herit- 
age. Faced with the loss of their profits our rulers try to economize 
by throwing culture overboard as a useless extravagance. The 
fascists abominate culture because it teaches men to be free. They 
know that only the cultural backwardness of large sections of the 
population makes it possible for them to get mass support through 
appeals to every form of ignorance and prejudice. But we workers, 
fighting for liberation, must guard culture with our lives; we must 
use it to free every last worker from the bondage of superstition 
and of inculcated mass hatreds.” 


Three years ago, at the time of the initial reaction against the 
ideals of the upper-class theatre, the usual form of the workers’ 
theatres was that of the so-called agitprop (theatre of agitation 
and propaganda). ‘These were portable productions whose actors 
brought their settings and costumes to union meetings, strike head- 
quarters, street corners, parks, or workers’ social affairs. Their 
repertory, one-act pieces for the most part, consisted almost entirely 
of political satires in which the capitalist in a silk hat was the 
invariable villain and the worker in overalls the shining hero. The 
crudity of this conception, so perfectly analogous to the Commedia 
dell’Arte plots of the Italian Renaissance, does not interfere with 
a display of farce acting and sheer theatric vitality. The more 
recent “theatres of action”, less sectarian than the agitprop, have 
a distinct place in the workers’ movement: they are essentially a 
mass agitational theatre, serving to make masses of workers theatre- 
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The older German workers theatres, 
now suppressed, carried their produc- 
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conscious and laying the foundation for proletarian drama. The 
theatres of action continue to grow and to professionalize, and they 
make a lasting impression on anyone who encounters them for the 
first time. 

It is a mistake to suppose that worker-critics are blind to the 
naivety of these performances, or that in their warm welcome to 
newly-formed groups they fail to add a dose of stinging criticism. 
The executives of the League of Workers Theatres are patient when 
middle-class critics dismiss the workers’ productions with the re- 
mark, “These groups will never amount to anything, they have no 
feeling for subtlety.” The L. O. W. T. asks, “Do these people 
imagine that we want to put on performances that are as bad as 
possible? No one is more anxious to learn than we are, no one 
gives the theatre more thought, and no one experiments more. The 
theatres of action have their own line of farce, which becomes 
steadily more resourceful. It is also necessary to create stationary 
theatres presenting well-rounded plays beautifully staged. Our the- 
atres must continue the highest traditions of stage artistry. That 
is what we are working toward, and the only way we can get there 
is by making a start with whatever we have.” 

The start has already been made. Last year witnessed the first 
production—a revival of Claire and Paul Sifton’s 7937—by the 
Theatre Collective, of New York, a semi-professional group organ- 
ized to do full-length plays. A few months ago the Unity Theatre, 
also of New York, was established to produce one-act plays not of 
the political farce type. The New Theatre of the Tri-Cities (Mol- 
ine, Rock Island, and Davenport, Iowa) gave scenes from the 
revolutionary play Dirt Farmer, by Paul Peters, to a packed house 
of workers and farmers during the “farmers’ holiday” period. In 
Los Angeles the Collective Theatre, temporarily gotten together to 
produce Doomsday Circus, by Emjo Basshe, has given place to the 
New Theatre of Hollywood, which expects to be permanent. The 
Workers Theatre of Chicago has produced three full-length plays: 
Precedent, by I. J. Golden; Marching Feet, by Howard Mann, 
and Fortune Heights, by John Dos Passos. A new dramatic group, 
the Theatre Collective of Chicago, has just begun work. This 
season the New York Artef, one of the oldest stationary theatres in 
the country, gave the premiere of Paul Peters’ and Charles R. 
Walker’s The Third Parade, a play of the Bonus Expeditionary 
Force, and followed this with Maxim Gorky’s Yegor Bulitchev, 
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which has proved to be one of the most engrossing plays on any 
New York stage. 

It is worth remembering that these producing units are organ- 
ized on the basis of permanent companies, and that unlike practi- 
cally all the casts of commercial plays, which disband when their 
plays are over, they continue to build their repertory and their 
ensemble playing, and create studios for additional training. 

The interest in studio work is one of the features of the new the- 
atres. Among the courses of study—given under professional 
teachers if possible—are the elements of acting, improvisation, body 
and voice training, directing, playwriting, costume, make-up, scene 
design and stage lighting, as well as theatre history from the 
Marxian standpoint. The tendency at present is not to favor any par- 
ticular technical method, so that the studios just now are a veritable 
laboratory of conflicting viewpoints in theatre-training. These 
viewpoints, it is expected, will eventually synthesize into a distinctly 
new, revolutionary form. 

The developing artistry of the workers’ theatres has not been less 
noticeable in the portable units. At one of the New York compe- 
titions held to choose representative troupes for the April national 
competition in Chicago, the Workers Laboratory Theatre performed 
Newsboy in a technique which they called “theatre-montage”, a 
form probably new to the American stage. On the same evening 
the Young Pioneer group of children gave Harry Alan Potamkin’s 
operetta, Strike Me Red, in a manner unforgettable for its de- 
lightful gaiety. 

One reason for such a rapid advance has been the friendly contact 
set up between the people of the workers’ theatres and those of the 
commercial and community theatres—a contact totally lacking in 
jealousy on the one hand or condescension on the other. A growing 
section of the former commercial-theatre audience is no longer 
able to afford tickets to Broadway presentations and has, in fact, 
lost interest in the Broadway theatre, which in its themes largely 
ignores the ruin that has overtaken sections of the middle class. 
This audience is turning to the workers’ stage, where an immediate, 
electrifying bond seems to exist between play and audience at every 
performance. 

Hundreds of young people wanting stage training now get their 
start in the workers’ troupes, and many alert professional theatre 
people have found in the rising theatre a new source of interest. 
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The workers in turn eagerly welcome the opportunity to have the 
playwrights, actors and technicians of the professional stage as 
their instructors in the arts and crafts of the theatre. 

This rapport has been stimulating for both sides. The people 
of the older stage have acquired an impression of larger horizons 
in the theatre, a deeper social insight, a consciousness that they too 
are workers. That the contact is having a profound effect can be 
inferred from at least two instances—the case of the Theatre Union, 
which drew an unprecedented workers’ audience to its anti-war 
play, Peace on Earth, despite all the adverse criticism leveled at 
the production; and the Theatre Guild’s They Shall Not Die, 
written by John Wexley, a play which owes no little of its genu- 
ineness to the fact that Wexley has been close to the workers’ move- 
ment since he wrote The Last Mile. 

What is the ultimate aim of the workers’ theatres? To accept 
the challenge of the worst period of trial in human history. They 
wish to help build a drama which will reevaluate the standards of 
the past, seek out the truth despite all obstacles, and hearten the 
mass of the people to the momentous task of founding a new society 
free of exploitation. 

They wish to aid in the building of an audience greater than any 
ever envisaged before, a theatre of the whole people instead of a 
theatre of the fortunate few. In this aim the workers’ dramatic 
companies stand shoulder to shoulder with all non-commercial the- 
atres—whether they be little theatres, dramatic clubs, university, 
civic or church playhouses. If the theatre is to expand instead of 
contract, if it is to include the interests of the whole working popu- 
lation, if it is to provide employment for all professional stage 
people, a really national theatre will have to be one which plays 
to the whole population. 

Finally, but perhaps most immediately important, the workers 
theatres wish, through enlightenment, to solidify the resistance of 
workers and middle class against the threat of fascism. 

Theatre is a weapon for the liberation of humanity. No honest 
culture can be destroyed that lives in the hearts of millions of 
people; it is necessary that the teachings of the stage reach the 
remotest corners of the world. In the case of the American the- 
atre the process of widening and deepening has already begun: 
through the present structure of the commercial theatre can be dis- 
cerned the outlines of the truly national theatre of the future. 
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NIJINSKY 


By FREDERICK MORTON 


Y- REETING there where you are, Nijinsky, God be with 

(; your darkened soul.” 

Paul Claudel, who writes the foreword to the biogra- 
phy of Nijinsky*, by his wife, rebuilds in a few pages the first 
impression he had of the great dancer, that staggering, almost over- 
whelming experience of sudden perfect human beauty and beauti- 
ful artistic perfection that no one who saw Nijinsky dance has 
forgotten or ever can forget. “For a second the soul carries the 
body, the vestment becomes a flame, and matter has passed. He 
traverses the stage like lightning and hardly has turned away, when 
he is back on us like a thunderbolt. It is the great human Creature 
in its lyric state, interrupting our savage dance like a god.” 

After Claudel’s few pages, Romola Nijinsky begins the story of 
her husband’s life as he—and his mother and sister and perhaps 
the friends of those early days—must have told it to her, making 
an astonishingly vivid record of the troubled childhood with his 
parents, both dancers; the happy proud years at the Imperial 
Ballet School; the envied progress to the Mariinsky Theatre; the 
fateful meeting with Diaghileff and their long, devoted, creative, 
but insidious friendship; the beginnings of the Russian Ballet, 
success in Europe, fame and triumph all over the world. 

Then simply, directly told—undoubtedly the full truth as 
Romola Nijinsky sees it—comes the story of Nijinsky’s strange 
marriage and the change in direction it gave to his life and to his 
art, of Diaghileff’s cruel pursuing revenge, added to the ravages 
of war on an artist’s personality. And then there is the account of 
the slow veiling of the clear good mind until the final collapse 
came, and one day Nijinsky sat before an assembled audience and 
stared at them, and could not dance. Then “he took a few rolls of 
black and white velvet and made a big cross the length of the 
room. He stood at the head of it with open arms, a living cross 
himself. ‘Now I will dance you the war, with its suffering, with 





* Nijinsky, by Romola Nijinsky. Simon and Schuster, $3.75. 
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its destruction, with its death. The war which you did not prevent 
and so are also responsible for.’ It was a dance for life against 
death.” A short time after that they took him off to the quiet 
asylum where he lives today, day-dreaming, painting strange 
forms; silent, indifferent, except when the music of Bach or 
Debussy or the sound of Petrouchka or Carnaval lights up his face 
with joy. 

There are some books that clasp your attention to their story so 
tightly that you cannot put them down once you have begun to read 
them. There are a few other books that you put down, again and 
again, as you read, compelled against your will, because they fill 
you too full with their human torment. Biographies do not belong 
in this class) The mere record of another human life, great or 
small, whatever its variety, nobility, pathos or power, is too indi- 
vidual, too completely realized outside your own experience to 
exert a spell which belongs solely to creative works. Even tragic 
facts have not the magic of art. Yet there is this magic in the story 
of Nijinsky. The artist is always there, dancing that cruel dance 
for life against death on every page on which his name appears. 


During the early years of the century when the Russian Ballet 
appeared in Western Europe as the emissary of a newly integrating 
Russian art, it exercised a power far beyond its own field and was 
a recognized influence, both in society and in politics. It had 
grown out of the finest traditions of the old Imperial Ballet, but it 
was a new thing in the world with its own material and forms and 
a new modern relation between the artists concerned. The Russian 
Ballet developed under the leadership of Serge Diaghileff, an 
amateur of taste and enthusiasm, whose genius lay in making other 
artists force their talents to full fruition. Diaghileff worked 
through all the best and most, creative artists of newer Russia— 
painters, designers, dancers, composers, choreographers. As he ex- 
tended the sphere of the Ballet’s success to Europe and especially 
to Paris, the center of European art life, he added the power, 
prestige and talent of other nations to his own lists until the great 
names associated with the Russian Ballet during twenty years 
gradually became the symbols of leadership and modernity in art. 

From the beginnings in Russia Nijinsky carried many of the 
chief male roles in the ballets created by Fokine. Later he himself 
created many of the most famous ballets in the repertoire, includ- 
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ing the outstanding L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune. His life is a his- 
tory of the changes in the classical ballet, its designers, directors 
and dancers. It is the picture of a period in art. 

In “Toward a Dance Library”, published in THEATRE ARTS 
last month, John Martin called Isadora Duncan’s Art of the 
Dance: “The finest book on the dance that has yet been written in 
English, and one of the few in any language that is of first im- 
portance.” With the publication of this biography, that estimate 
must change. When Isadora was writing her own life history, her 
agent, it is said, insisted that she keep out of the picture as nearly 
as possible all technical references, keeping the art of the dance 
separate from the life of the dancer. Later Isadora’s friends col- 
lected the whole of her valuable and inspiring writings on the 
dance. But the separation of dance and dancer is a weakness in 
both books. Their union in the biography of Nijinsky is its 
strength. Madame Nijinsky, herself an accomplished dancer, 
though not of the first rank, knows enough both about the creative 
impulse and the mechanics of the art of the dance, especially the 
ballet, to relate the influences in a dancer’s life to their transla- 
tion into art and, equally well, how to indicate the effect that the 
dance, its routine and patterns and movements, had on the life of 
this dancer in whom, more than in most men, body and mind and 
spirit were of one piece. The story is an extraordinary document 
and an important artistic record in an art not yet well documented. 
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FESTIVAL IN VENICE 


By ERNEST DE WEERTH 


USIC. Dancing. Acting. Playing. Beneath the stars. 
M Perchance a moon. In that indescribable setting on the 

lagoon where every corner of the city is a stage. Each 
square an auditorium. Vast halls with a ceiling of the Heavens. 
Marble palaces. Byzantine mosaics midst dreaming waters mir- 
rored golden on a summer night. 

Combining to such an infinite degree the beauty of nature with 
the art of man, no place in the world may be imagined better suited 
to a festival of Drama, Poetry and Music than Venice. Its very 
artificiality suggests the theatre. Its unreality evokes imagination. 
The silence of the canals gives an acoustic quality to sound that can- 
not exist elsewhere. And yet, since the days of Marco Polo, the 
Doges, the bygone centuries, elaborated by Veronese, Titian, Tin- 
toretto, Tiepolo, Guardi and Longhi, no one has thought of re- 
awakening that spirit of pageantry. At least no one has brought it 
about. There have been a few individual attempts in the last years, 
though mostly of quite a mediocre character. Operas! Cavalleria 
Rusticana was staged in the Piazza San Marco accompanied by its 
unfailing playmate, Pagliacct. Why Sicily and Calabria should 
have been chosen for that particular background still remains a 
riddle. A slight progress was made by a performance of Othello in 
the courtyard of the Doge’s Palace last summer which, however, 
only seemed to prove that actors are completely crushed vocally and 
pictorially by the concentration of the overpowering architecture in 
that particular spot. 

The Venice Biennale, or biennial exhibition, of international 
paintings and sculptures has existed for over thirty years. In fact 
this year marks its nineteenth celebration. In 1925 a festival of 
contemporary music was started but immediately lapsed for five 
years. It made another attempt in 1930 and two years ago was re- 
peated with infinitely more success. Furthermore, in the same year 
a Motion Picture Exhibition took place on the Lido during the 
month of August. But it took the genius of Italy’s master mind, 
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Prime Minister Mussolini, to visualize the whole as an organiza- 
tion, unite the various arts into one great Festival lasting during 
all the summer months, and support the enterprise both morally and 
materially. He has entrusted the entire undertaking to Count 
Volpi di Misurata, the Lorenzo il Magnifico of Venice. 

The actual exhibition opened as early as May 12th and will 
last through to the middle of October. Situated in the park of 
Venice, known as the Giardini Pubblici, the pavilions of sixteen 
nations will contain the works of living artists. In the Italian 
pavilion, besides the contemporaries, will be an International Ex- 
hibition of portraits of the nineteenth century, consisting of paint- 
ings, sculptures, medallions, drawings, miniatures. The Venetian 
pavilion will house the applied arts: fabrics, enamels, jewelry, 
lacquer and glass. In connection with the exhibition has been 
opened the Museum of Glass in Murano. Easily reached in gon- 
dola or motor-boat from Venice, it is quite the finest collection of 
its kind. A history of glass, from the earliest Egyptian and Roman 
periods, through the Byzantine, Gothic, Renaissance and Baroque 
to the present day. Exquisite examples, beautifully shown in one 
of the ancient palaces of that once flourishing island in the Lagoon. 

The International Convention of Theatre and Poetry begins on 
July 7th, and will continue throughout the month. Its object is 
founded on the desire to show, alongside the developments of mod- 
ern tendencies, the greatness of the creations of the past. At that 
season of the year when Venice is most glamorous and festive, two 
spectacular productions will be given in the open air against that 
magic background of their original conception: Shakespeare’s 
The Merchant of Venice and Goldoni’s La Bottega da Caffé. 

The Merchant of Venice will be staged by Max Reinhardt in 
the Campo San Trovaso, acted in Italian in the translation of 
Paola Ojetti and with incidental music composed especially for 
this production by Maestro Victor de Sabata. There was much 
controversy over the part of Shylock. Actors of various nationali- 
ties offered themselves—Germans, Austrians, French. Benassi and 
Moissi were considered. Finally Zacconi was chosen. Titina 
Rota, who designed Reinhardt’s performance of Midsummer 
Night's Dream last spring in the Boboli Gardens for the Florence 
Festival, has done enchanting drawings for these costumes. The 
production is considered such an event that Max Reinhardt him- 
self is giving his work gratuitously. At least six or seven sites were 
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Nature designs the settings for the summer 
festival in Venice. A floating stage will be 
anchored with the island of San Giorgio as 
a background and the audience will be seated 
on a large terrace which faces the island. 
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carefully studied before finally selecting San Trovaso. Campo 
after campo was visited. Squares, bridges, large and small. At 
different times of day and night. Finally the ideal place was 
found. Typically Venetian. Just back of the Giudecca Quai 
known as the Zattere where lie the ships, fishing boats and 
schooners at anchor. Ancient palaces surround the Campo, divid- 
ing the great waterway with its movement and traffic from the still- 
ness and peace of this secluded spot. At the back stands the Church 
of San Trovaso. Before us a narrow gondola canal with a bridge 
leading across it. A house with terraces and pergolas on the left 
covered with vines. At the corner Shylock’s home. Ofttimes the 
actors will arrive in boats, the Doge in the golden Bucintoro. The 
figures of the Carnival will play and dance along the path that fol- 
lows the Canal. Venice will live again with all its brilliant pag- 
eantry for those fortunates who may sit and watch beneath the stars. 

La Bottega da Caffé—The Coffee Shop—considered Goldoni’s 
masterpiece, is to be put on by Gino Rocca with Raffaele Viviani, 
the Neapolitan comedian, playing the role of the Neapolitan 
grandee, Don Marzio. Carlo Goldoni writing about his comedy 
said: “The scene, which does not vary throughout, is worthy of 
attention. It is a piazzetta in the heart of the city of Venice in 
which are situated three shops. The one in the middle is a coffee 
shop: on the right a barber shop and on the left a gambler’s den. 
On one side between two narrow alleys a small house inhabited by 
a ballet-dancer and on the other an inn... .” This might not have 
been difficult to find as Venice abounds with small squares of such 
description, had it not been for the actual space in which to ac- 
commodate the audience. After looking everywhere the very place 
was found .. . precisely next to the Teatro Goldoni itself! 

Gino Rocca is also director of the contemporary theatre produc- 
tions. The Biennale has made a rule of dealing with new works 
in their concrete form. Unable to accept the usual presentations of 
anonymous manuscripts, nor permitted to limit itself to invite 
companies, however prominent, to give performances of contem- 
porary works already known, it was therefore decided to hold a 
contest of all Italian acting companies which would present or- 
iginal works collected beforehand and from which four would be 
selected for production in the Festival: two Italian plays never 
given before and two foreign ones translated for the first time into 
Italian and never before shown in Italy. Furthermore they must 
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be accompanied by designs for the stage sets, the names of man- 
agers and directors and a tentative cast for each play. In other 
words the manuscripts must be handed in ready for production. 
The judges accept them according to their merit as plays, the 
capability of the company presenting them and the value of each 
production. With regard to works translated from other lan- 
guages, they are also judged from the literary merit of the transla- 
tion itself, which may not remain anonymous. The winners are 
given prizes of money which may be used for the actual produc- 
tions. 7 J 

This dramatic contest, or “National Competition for Dramatic 
Companies” as it is advertised, is probably the most significant 
event of the Theatrical Convention. At the same time prizes will 
be given for poetry in Italian and for poetic translations of poems 
from other languages. Recitations of poetry will take place, in all 
probability in one of the halls of the Ducal Palace. 

During this period (July) Venice stages two of its National 
festas: on July 8th there is the usual fireworks contest out at sea 
and on July 14th is celebrated the famous Redentore on the eve 
of the feast of the Redeemer, when the entire city crowds over to 
the Giudecca in gondolas, barges, boats, crafts of every description 
gaily decorated with lanterns and flowers, thousands lining the 
shores to witness the winning fireworks display in the open Canal. 
The whole population then slowly drifts over to the Lido singing 
and dancing to watch the sun rise out of the Adriatic. 

The Exhibition of Motion Picture Art is international. Start- 
ing on August rst and continuing until the 2oth, it is held on the 
terraces of the Lido Hotel Excelsior, by the sea. Night after night 
of the best pictures from Europe, America and Asia, each given in 
its original edition and original language. The first presentation 
of new films. Many well-known artists of the screen have accepted 
invitations to be present and there will also be an international 
meeting of film producers. - 

In Venice itself on the night of August 4th the fascinating festa 
of the Grand Canal takes place. All the palaces are decorated and 
lighted up. Every owner is requested by the city to have his salons 
ablaze with crystal chandeliers and candles. The bridges, gon- 
dolas, boat stations, traghetti, are gay with flowers and /ampions 
dancing in the breeze. Music and singing. Venetian songs. 
Guitars and mandolins. On the 25th of August is another fete on 
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Costumes for Max Rein- 
hardt’s elaborate production 
of The Merchant of Venice 
in Venice this summer have 
been designed by Titina Rota. 
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the Grand Canal, known as the Fresco, when a symphonic or- | 
chestra concert is held on a floating barge, the audience in gondolas 

and boats of every variety. The historic Royal Regatta on the 

Grand Canal on September 2nd. The gondola races are fun. The 

crowds and flags and tapestries hanging from the palaces a 

wonderful sight. The Crown Prince and Princess of Italy dis- 

tribute the prizes. Often the King and Queen themselves are 

present. 

From September 6th to 16th will be the International Festival 
of Music and the Dance. The Head of the Italian Government is 
especially interested in the former, having from the very outset, in 
1925, personally supported the undertaking and been an enthusi- 
astic promoter of contemporary music in Italy. It is held under 
the Patronage of the Princess of Piedmont and consists of sym- 
phony concerts, operas, chamber music and soloists. Only new 
works may be performed, in fact only compositions never played 
before in any part of the world, and the composers and artists may 
take part through the invitation of the Biennale only. 

Perhaps the most novel and delightful part of the Festivals will 
be the Exhibition of Classic Dancing in the open air which is to 
be presented in connection with the festival of music. A special 
floating stage will be built which is to be anchored in the Bacino 
di San Marco, between the Doge’s palace and the island of San 
Giorgio. The audience will be seated on the actual island on the 
huge terrace in front of the church. Can any more fascinating 
background for a ballet be pictured than those glorious architec- 
tural masterpieces of Venice? ‘That perspective through the Piaz- 
zetta with the two columns to the Church of Saint Mark’s. The 
Sansovino library on one side. The Doge’s palace on the other. 
The great Campanile rising from the reflected lights into the mys- 
tery of the night. Within this setting some of the finest schools of 
dancing will perform. Jia Ruskaja of the Scala with her troupe. 
4 The Vienna ballerina Gertrude Bodenwieser and the Hellerau 

school. Lisa Duncan and her girls from Paris. The Laban 
troupe of Berlin. The Gintherschule of Munich. Mary Wig- 
man. From England comes the Dartington School of Dance- 
Mime. Madame Tacianna Wysocka of Warsaw and Soviet Russia 
is sending the ballet school from the Moscow opera. America, it 
is hoped, will find a way to send one of its representative groups. 
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PLAYWRIGHTS AFIELD 


By EDWARD REED 


don and a great success in New York; Rodney Ackland’s 

Strange Orchestra was a hit in London and lasted one per- 
formance on Broadway. Examples are endless, the question is old, 
the answer is elusive. Why should the London long run of Gordon 
Daviot’s Richard of Bordeaux be exchanged for four weeks on 
Broadway? Why, conversely, should Rose Franken’s play of family 
life, Another Language, popular in New York, meet an immediate 
death in London? If the problem has not been solved, it has not 
been for lack of suggestions. Differing social backgrounds, different 
productions, differing mental processes, different colloquialisms, 
different casts—they have all been offered as explanations. 

Merton Hodge, author of The Wind and the Rain, running 
successfully in its native London as well as in New York, is the 
latest to discuss the business of play transplantation. His thesis, as 
stated in the New York Times, is “that, in general, plays in which 
character and atmosphere are most important should not be adapted, 
but that plays of situation must be made understandable in terms 
of the country in which they are to be presented.” But what makes 
plays understandable: that is the real question. Perhaps the back- 
ground and material of those playwrights whose wares have been 
offered across an alien ocean this season may afford a solution. 
They have not been backward, even in a year which sees neither 
America’s nor Britain’s most “interchangeable” dramatists repre- 
sented in the sister country—for Shaw and Noel Coward have kept 
their work on native ground and Eugene O’Neill has not left the 
purlieus of the New York Theatre Guild. Here, for what it is 
worth, is a cross-section of their records, not all-inclusive, for space 
forbids a full discussion of Anthony Armstrong, whose Ten- 
Minute Alibi, gone from Broadway after good reviews and a fair 
run, is still pleasing Londoners; of Rodney Ackland, twenty-five 
year-old author of five plays, whose Strange Orchestra met a woeful 
fate on Broadway; of Ronald Gow, whose John Brown reached the 
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hit class in London and achieved no more than two performances 
in New York; of the American Howard Lindsay, whose She Loves 
Me Not is in both New York and London; or of Elizabeth McFad- 
den, whose Double Door was the first hit of the Broadway season. 
The English are first, as a gesture of courtesy. 
Mordaunt Shairp 

S an encouraging beginning, the choice may fall on the author 

of The Green Bay Tree. This drama is in Merton Hodge’s 
classification of “play of situation”, but in this case a situation that 
requires no localization of atmosphere to make its point; and so 
there was little difference between the New York and London 
productions or their respective successes. This is the author’s 
fourth play. Mr. Shairp, the very first name is Alexander, was 
born in 1887 and was graduated from Oxford. Playwriting is, in 
the light of the record, an avocation, for his work is as an assistant 
master at the University College School, as well as an extension 
lecturer at Oxford and London University. But the list of writings 
is growing. It includes several plays written for production at the 
school in which the author teaches, and the following West End 
productions: The Offence, 1925; Bend in the Road, 1927; The 
Crime at Blossoms’, 1929 (seen in America in summer theatre pro- 
duction) ; and The Green Bay Tree, 1932. Mr. Shairp seems to be 
one of those playwrights whose work appeals to both countries. 


Merton Hodge 
ie it cannot be said that The Wind and the Rain was greeted in 


New York with the flaming enthusiasm that swept over it in 
London, there was yet no complaint of the play’s reception on Broad- 
way. Here is a play of atmosphere which bears out its author’s 
rule of adaptation and of which he says: “There is no exact counter- 
part in this country [America] of the background of The Wind 
and the Rain and it had to be presented in its original form or not 
at all.” Since the play has a highly specialized locale, an Edin- 
burgh boarding-house inhabited by medical students, and also many 
specialized characters, it would in truth have been impossible to 
translate the play into Americanese—with American students and 
a Johns Hopkins locale (as was suggested). Whether it has been 
successful on a foreign stage because of its contrast to the life usually 
seen on that stage, or because of its simple entertaining qualities, 
is a question not of great importance. It appeals to both audiences. 
The Wind and the Rain is Hodge’s only produced play, presented 
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first at the Arch Theatre, London, in June of 1931 and two years 
later in the West End at the St. Martin’s Theatre, where it is still 
running. The author knows whereof he speaks, for he is the pos- 
sessor of a medical degree. Born less than thirty years ago in Auck- 
land, New Zealand, he was educated at Otago University, Dunedin. 
Here, after graduation, he became a house surgeon, later went to 
Wellington in the same capacity, and then journeyed to Edinburgh 
for a post-graduate course at the University of that city. While a 
student at St. George’s Hospital, London, he met John Van Druten 
and Auriol Lee and the theatre triumphed, for it was these two 
theatricians who put The Wind and the Rain into the hands of 
Bronson Albery and thus onto the stage of the Arch. Dr. Hodge’s 
only other play is one called Grief Grows Over, still unproduced; 
his latest task is the adaptation of Men in White for the London 
stage; it will be changed for English audiences, but there is the 
adaptor’s word that his alterations “will in no way materially alter 
the play and its extreme vitality.” 


Keith Winter 
ITH the possible exception of Mordaunt Shairp, here is 


the most successful visitor of the New York season, the 
author of The Shining Hour. If nothing else, this play serves the 
purposes of theatrical internationalism by its introduction of one of 
London’s leading actresses, Gladys Cooper, to Broadway, and at the 
same time its reintroduction of Raymond Massey and Adrianne 
Allen. But it has done more in marking Mr. Winter as a drama- 
tist with a gift for dialogue and a good knowledge of theatre tech- 
nique. Keith Winter began his literary career with one of those 
sudden sensations that young authors and first novels occasionally 
achieve. This time it was Other Man’s Saucer, a frank bit of 
English-schooliana that effectually destroyed the author’s plans for 
the future—to make teaching his life work. He was born in 1906 
on the north Wales coast, the son of a professor of agriculture at 
the neighboring University of Bangor. After a schooling in this 
district he departed for London and work in a travel agency, 
which he left to become an assistant master in a preparatory school. 
Here for two and a half years he had his first taste of the life that 
he planned to follow, and to further that aim he entered Oxford in 
1927 to read history. Other Man’s Saucer was published in his 
third and last year at the university, and by marking the end of 
teaching signaled the beginning of writing. Having undertaken 
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it seriously, he waited two years for his next publication, The Rats 
of Norway, a novel which added to his reputation as a promising 
young literary man. It was to mean the beginning of his reputation 
as a playwright, for he dramatized it, and in April 1933 Gladys 
Cooper presented it at her theatre, the Playhouse, with herself in 
the leading role. It is, incidentally, expected in New York next 
season. Addenda to the record include The Ringmaster, bought for 
London and New York production; and a one-act play, The Whip 
Hand, presented by the Liverpool Repertory Company. 


Lennox Robinson 
ROM the youthful author of two plays and two novels to the 


long-established writer of approximately twenty of the plays 
in the repertory of Dublin’s Abbey Theatre is a jump not without 
its difficulties and its contrasts. Play writing, play directing, play 
producing, criticism, lecturing, all these have been the varied duties 
of Lennox Robinson. Born in Cork in 1886, Mr. Robinson first 
made himself known as general manager of the Irish National 
Theatre Society, that vital group which blossomed from a small 
seed, planted in 1898 by Yeats, Lady Gregory and Edwin Martyn, 
into the Irish Literary Theatre and finally, in 1905, into what it 
still is—the lessee of the Abbey Theatre, now with a proud record 
of theatrical achievement extending over long and memorable years. 
Lennox Robinson is concerned in no small part of that history, 
partly for his work first as manager of the society and now as 
director of the Theatre, and partly for the plays which have vi- 
talized the Abbey stage. They run from The Clancy Name of 1908, 
through The Dreamers, 1915; The White-Headed Boy, 1916; Never 
the Time and Place, 1924; The Big House, 1926, and seen just this 
season in London; The Far-Off Hills, 1928; up to Ever the Twain, 
1928; and All’s Over Then, 1932, and also to be seen in London 
this spring. That is a partial list, and does not include the play 
which was brought to New York this year, Js Life Worth Living?, 
“an exaggeration in three acts” which Broadway did not take to its 
heart, chiefly, one must say, because indifferently presented Irish 
plays are far from engrossing. 


Clemence Dane 
UTHOR of one of the most controversial plays of the New 


York season, Come of Age, Clemence Dane has accumulated 
rich training in her years in the theatre. Born Winifred Ashton, 
she was an artist and an actress before she turned to playwriting. 
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In 1913, as Diana Cortis, she appeared in two London productions, 
and then waited eight years before offering one of her own plays 
to the stage. The time must have been well-spent, for the play was 
A Bill of Divorcement, which has since found its way into several 
anthologies of the best modern plays. Dramas followed in rapid 
order after that instantaneous success, such ones as Will Shake- 
speare, also 1921; The Way Things Happen, 1924; Granite, 1926; 
Mariners, 1927; Adam’s Opera, 1928; Wild Decembers, 1932. 
They have been reinforced by several novels, among them Regiment 
of Women, Broome Stages and Recapture. Behind the writing of 
Come of Age, her most ambitious project, is a stimulating theory— 
to reflect in language the rhythm of today as Elizabethan verse 
caught the measure of its century. But the play failed in New York, 
despite careful production and superior acting, because the rhythmic 
instrument was false as well as monotonous. 


Gordon Daviot: Agnes MacIntosh 

WO names, but only one person. Gordon Daviot was revealed 

as Agnes MacIntosh of Inverness, Scotland, when her historical 
drama, Richard of Bordeaux, was brought to New York. She is 
perhaps the signal example among this group of a playwright who 
has seen the same play meet with great success in one city and fail 
in another, for Richard of Bordeaux not long ago closed in London 
after more than a year’s continuous run and in New York after an 
engagement of, to be exact, four and a half weeks. The play re- 
mained substantially the same in its transplantation, but what is 
fascinating near-reality to one may be simply dull history to another. 
Again, the Broadway production did not have as director and chief 
actor John Gielgud, to whom the majority opinion gives chief 
credit for the London success of Richard of Bordeaux. This is 
Gordon Daviot’s first play and its success in London is a repetition 
of what her writings in other fields immediately found. As she says, 
“My first novel, Aif, found a publisher without difficulty and re- 
ceived unanimous approval from the critics. So my literary path 
cannot be said to have been a thorny one.” That literary career 
began in 1907, when seven-year-old Agnes MacIntosh indited her 
first story on paper stolen from kitchen shelves, and was continued 
through the growing-up period, first with verse, then with short 
stories, novels and finally plays. Azf was published in America, 
and was followed by The Expensive Halo and The Man in the 
Queue, a detective story. It was only with Richard of Bordeaux 
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that she turned to the theatre. Another drama, The Laughing 
Woman, with Stephen Haggard of New York’s Come of Age, 
opened in London recently. Mary Stuart will be offered by John 
Gielgud after his tour in Richard of Bordeaux is concluded. 


Robert E. Sherwood 

T the head of the Americans may come Mr. Robert Emmet 

Sherwood as the possessor of two London productions this 

season, one a tremendous hit and the other a thoroughly condemned 
failure. Born in 1896 and a graduate of Harvard, the War and 
journalism, Robert Sherwood made his grand entrance into the 
theatre with one of the biggest hits of 1927, The Road to Rome, but 
waited four years before repeating that success, although four plays 
came in between. The Love Nest, The Queen’s Husband, Waterloo 
Bridge and This Is New York were all somewhat less appealing to 
the Broadway public. In 1931, however, appeared Reunion in 
Vienna, the gay piece which is at the moment enlivening the London 
stage, with Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt again romping through 
their roles. Before its overwhelming reception all thought of the 
whys and wherefores of such success fades into unimportance. Suf- 
ficient that it is delighting thousands, and will be for many months 
to come; sufficient, too, perhaps, to hide Mr. Sherwood’s latest play, 
Acropolis, which remained one week in London and will be re- 
written before New York sees it. The playwright is also the author 
of one novel, The Virtuous Knight, but he seems to fit more neatly 
into the theatre, even though he has called it “no place for con- 
spicuously superior persons. It is a place for those incurable sopho- 
mores who have not been blessed by God with the power to rise 
above their emotions.” Whether definitely appropriate to a Sher- 
wood or not, the theory signifies a gayety and a humility of which 
the modern theatre has a real need. 
John Howard Lawson 

HAT “character study of a Jew in relation to his environment”, 

Success Story, put on successfully by the Group Theatre in New 
York in 1932, is the work which John Howard Lawson has sent to 
London. “Experiment with the essential desires and torments of 
characters acutely aware of the life around them and its most im- 
mediate and urgent problems” is a self-imposed doctrine which 
Mr. Lawson obeyed in this uneven, stimulating play, and one that 
he has followed in all the writing he has done since the day he 
realized that his early productions exhibited a complete ignorance 
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of the craft of playwriting. Born in 1895 and a graduate of 
Williams, Lawson deserted newspaper work when his first play, 
Standards, was sold to Cohan and Harris in 1914. Two plays out 
of the frantic work which inevitably followed from this precocious 
success reached production, but failed before achieving Broadway. 
Their failure marked the dawn of knowledge, and Lawson offered 
no more until Roger Bloomer, according to the author his “first in- 
telligent effort to use the theatre as a medium for the interpretation 
of the modern scene”, was produced in 1923 by the Actors’ Theatre. 
In 1925 came Processional, still the most memorable of his works. 
Nirvana, “a study of middle-class mysticism and shifting spiritual 
values”, opened in 1926; Loudspeaker, a political farce with con- 
structivist setting, in 1927. In 1928 the New Playwrights Theatre 
offered what Lawson calls “the most interesting and significant ex- 
periment in form and content which I have attempted.” The Inter- 
national, nevertheless, was received with general condemnation. 
Since then he has written for the films, out of which he emerged 
temporarily with Success Story and definitely with two plays this 
season, The Pure in Heart and Gentlewoman. 
Samuel Nathan Behrman 
OT surprisingly, Biography, that portrait of a painter of por- 
traits, which is S. N. Behrman’s latest produced play, has 
recently been accepted in London with the enthusiasm that greeted 
it when it was presented to New York last season. Mr. Behrman’s 
personal biography falls, too easily perhaps for his own comfort, 
into two large lumps—eleven years of unsuccessful peddling of 
manuscripts and, up to the moment, eleven years of success. The 
first period began after a schooling in his birthplace, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts (date of entry, 1893), at Clark College and in 
Baker’s 47 Workshop at Harvard; and during a New York period 
in which he also took an M.A. at Columbia and did book reviews 
for the New Republic and the Times. It ended when Bedside 
Manners, which he wrote with Kenyon Nicholson, was produced in 
1923. The second and only other collaboration was with Owen 
Davis, on The Man Who Forgot, played in 1926. And then came 
a solo effort whose reception must have done much to assuage the 
disappointments of earlier years, The Second Man (1927). Since 
then the path has been fairly smooth, as witness Serena Blandish, 
1929; Meteor, 1930; Brief Moment, 1931; and Biography, 1932. 
The latest Behrman opus is Love Story, which seems to be somehow 
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lost in the limbo of retired producers and expired options. This is 
the only Behrman work which has not been published. 


W. J. Hurlbut 
HE most definite success of the late New York season of 1925- 


1926 was a play which, in including it among the ten best of 
the year, Burns Mantle called “a bold and fundamentally true 
drama of psychological influences.” Produced first at the Green- 
wich Village Theatre and later brought to Broadway for a greater 
artistic than financial success, Bride of the Lamb gave Alice Brady 
one of the most dramatic and dynamic roles of her career. Under 
the title of The Bride, this melodrama of a travelling evangelist 
and the small-town housewife who comes under his influence and 
finally goes insane arrived in London this season. Born in 1883, 
W. J. Hurlbut has been writing plays for more than twenty-five 
years. Educated as an illustrator he turned playwright before even 
embarking on the profession of artist. The mere list of his plays is 
a cross-section of the theatre for the last quarter-century. A few of 
them have been: The Fighting Hope, 1908; The Writing on the 
Wall, produced by Olga Nethersole in 1909; Little Miss Fix-It, a 
musical of 1911; The Strange Woman, a comedy of 1913 with Elsie 
Ferguson; Saturday to Monday, a short-lived play of 1917 with 
Eva LeGallienne obscurely of the cast; Lilies of the Field, 1921; 
Hidden, 1927, with Philip Merivale and Mary Morris among 
others; Recessitonal, 1929; and A Primer for Lovers, also 1929. 
Maxwell Anderson 


OT the poetic Elizabeth the Queen or Mary of Scotland, not 

the controversial Gods of the Lightning or Both Your Houses, 

but the one play not truly representative of the author’s theatre 
work is London’s choice this season from Maxwell Anderson’s store 
of dramas. Saturday’s Children, first produced in New York in 
1927 with Ruth Gordon in the leading role, was a highly successful 
domestic comedy, compassionate, conventional and outside the two 
rough divisions into which Anderson’s work falls. Born in 1888, 
the son of a minister, Maxwell Anderson was educated at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and at Stanford. After two years of 
school teaching he entered journalism in San Francisco from where 
he drifted to New York for work on the New Republic, the Globe 
and finally the World. It was while he was on the staff of the latter 
that his first play, White Desert, a simple, tragic tale, was produced, 
first in Stamford and later in New York where it failed. Also 
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while on the World, Anderson met Laurence Stallings and the 
friendship resulted in the historic success of 1924, What Price 
Glory?, a play, as the authors’ note says, “of war as it is, not as 
it has been presented theatrically for thousands of years.” The two 
continued their collaboration with First Flight, a semi-historical 
play about the young Andrew Jackson, and a Broadway failure; and 
The Buccaneer, based on the seventeenth-century raid on Panama 
by Sir Henry Morgan. It also failed. The third and last of this 
1925 group of plays was Outside Looking In, based on Jim Tully’s 
Beggars of Life, which had a brief production at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre. Saturday’s Children came in 1927 and perhaps as 
atonement for conventionality Anderson then indited the most out- 
spoken play of his career, Gods of the Lightning, an impassioned 
plea for justice in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Gypsy, in 1929, was a 
character study of a young Bohemian whose hectic life ended—un- 
justifiably, according to the critics—in suicide. 1930 brought the 
first result of the playwright’s statement, “Someone has to write 
verse, even if it is written badly.” Elizabeth the Queen was not 
“written badly” and it was greeted with high enthusiasm, in part 
for the individual success and in part for the author’s courage in 
refuting the fallacy that poetic drama cannot succeed in the com- 
mercial theatre. His next was also verse drama, Night Over Taos, 
presented with better intentions than results by the young Group 
Theatre in 1932. After two poetic plays, Anderson penned a politi- 
cal satire, Both Your Houses, which received the Pulitzer Prize for 
1933, and this season returned in the maturity of his powers to 
poetic drama with Mary of Scotland. Other writings, to complete 
the record, have been The Feud, produced in 1925 as A Holy 
Terror with what is said to be little of Anderson’s original work 
left; a book of verse, published in 1925, entitled You Who Have 
Dreams; and Sea Wife, a verse play based on Matthew Arnold’s 
Forsaken Merman, which has been produced so far only by the 
Department of Speech of the University of Minnesota. Sea Wife, 
White Desert and Gypsy are, incidentally, the only Anderson plays 
not available in book form. 
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A New RoMEOo AND JULIET DESIGNS BY ALBERT JOHNSON 
Adapted by Francis Carpenter to tne 
a uses of an all-Negro cast and laid in 


Martinique in the 1890's, Romeo and 
Juliet is one of the forward-looking 
projects in the theatre. Albert Johnson 
has designed a series of separate and 
movable palm leaves to be used as trim 
on certain scenes, as the front curtain, 
and (above) as the background for the 
prologue enacted by a boy fruit-vendor. 
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DESIGNS BY ALBERT JOHNSON 


The most important setting shows two 
houses, each a revolving unit open in the 
rear. At the left is Juliet’s (or Lolotte 
Cocherelle’s) ; at right Friar Lawrence’s. 











ROMEO AND JULIET 


With a large border of palm leaves, this 
is the apothecary shop of Act IV, situ- 
ated in Haiti (rather than Malta), to 
which Romeo canoes for his fatal drug. 
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DeEsIGNsS BY ALBERT JOHNSON ROMEO AND JULIET 





Finally the tomb, in which the un- 
fortunate lovers meet their doom. 
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THEATRE COLLECTIONS 


By WILLIAM LEETE 


ORE than any other art, the theatre lives only in the 
M moment. A book, a painting, a piece of music, sculpture 

can last through time. But not a play. Once performed, 
the full and quick thing that rose before us on the stage is gone. 
Memory holds it for a brief moment; but memories fail and minds 
are mortal. Soon there is little left but the script of the play, stage 
designs and a model perhaps, a playbill, newspaper clippings, cos- 
tumes, photographs. Mute fragments, these seem, of that living 
thing other people knew and saw. Yet they are more than frag- 
ments. Gathered together to be viewed as parts of the whole, they 
conjure up the past into a thing tangible and eloquent. Through 
them the play can rise again before the mind’s eye as real and 
ready for renewal as the book, the painting, the music. 

That is the end and beginning of theatre collecting, as any col- 
lector will say—not to rescue items out of the past because antiquity 
or rarity makes them valuable. Theatre collecting is a way of pro- 
jecting the past into the present. The collector’s task is that of 
rebuilding another day so that the theatre of today can see it, study 
it, learn to understand it, and, above all, profit by it. Any artist 
knows that the best modern work, however advanced in manner, is 
based on a thorough knowledge of what was done and thought 
yesterday. So there is more than coincidence in the fact that in 
those dim days before the turn of the century that we refer to as 
the theatre’s hey-day, theatre collecting was one of the most active 
of all collecting fields. 

Those were the days when the theatre flourished, when the road 
was alive, when actors acted and scorned imitation, when the thea- 
tre was dominated by theatre folk and not by real estate men. Yet 
when life surged through every vein of the body theatric, there was 
real interest in the past. Those were the days when the announce- 
ment of a sale of theatre items sent eager collectors to thumbing 
catalogues. When excitement in auction rooms went high and 
prices went higher. When those who best knew the theatre of the 
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day were those who studied and respected the theatre of yesterday, 
who sought and saved its records. 

Theatre collecting was never an overcrowded field. Even be- 
tween 1885 and 1g10, the period in which it was most active, there 
were not more outstanding collectors than you could count on the 
fingers of both hands. It was not numbers that made the market 
active. Rather, it was the enthusiasm of a few men, almost always 
of or near the theatre of their time, who were inspired with a high 
interest, knew exactly what was needed to fill gaps in their varied 
records, and searched with the zeal of crusaders. 

Five names dominated so completely the group active in the field 
that a mention of theatre collections must bring to mind Augustin 
Daly, Evert Jansen Wendell, Robert Gould Shaw, Harry Houdini, 
and, somewhat later, Henry Clay Folger. 

Augustin Daly was a perfect example of the type of theatre man 
who, during the length of a career concerned with the living thea- 
tre of his own day, still found it profitable to search into the past 
for sustenance from the theatre of other days. His collection was 
international in scope, but the New York stage formed his major 
interest. He collected manuscripts, prints and engravings, playbills, 
anything that could help him recreate the past. One of the finest 
items he had was Ireland’s Records of the New York Stage in an 
extra-illustrated edition that enlarged the original two volumes to 
forty-nine. Years of work went into this enlargement, and it ab- 
sorbed an important part of his whole collection. (Later it became 
part of the Wendell collection and is now at Harvard.) 

Between 1862 and 1899 Mr. Daly was the proprietor of three 
theatres in New York. During that whole time every newspaper 
clipping about his plays and players was carefully preserved. To- 
day those press books enrich the Theatre Section of the New York 
Public Library; they are instruments through which students of the 
period can rebuild an accurate and living picture of the New York 
Stage in a period that must otherwise soon be forgotten. 

The New York Library’s Theatre Section has other items from 
the Daly collection. For example, Ada Rehan, his leading lady 
from 1879 to 1899, gave ten extra-illustrated volumes of the plays 
that made up the theatre’s chief productions, and in which she was 
starred. Mr. Daly had these made for her and, beautiful in work- 
manship, they offer a wealth of material. 

Robert Gould Shaw was an example of the type of collector 
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whose interest was primarily literary and whose theatre collection 
grew from that interest rather than from any actual theatre con- 
tacts. He became interested in collecting at an early age and was 
fortunate in having at his disposal the means of developing an in- 
spiring exhibit. His ideal was to show, through his collection, the 
complete history of the theatre in England and America. His 
acquisitions were numberless—thousands upon thousands of prints 
and pictures, an exhaustive library, extra-illustrated books, stage 
models, scene designs. In 1915 he presented them all to the Har- 
vard Library and accepted a post as Honorary Curator of the 
Theatre Collection. 

Where many men would have thought that their work was fin- 
ished, Mr. Shaw considered his only a beginning. He labored con- 
stantly on the collection—ordering it, enlarging it, making it more 
easily available to students. With the Wendell collection, it forms 
the basis upon which Harvard has built an outstanding theatre 
department. 

Evert Jansen Wendell—who was, incidentally, the first college 
man to run 100 yards in 10 seconds—came by his interest in thea- 
tre collecting through the stage-door of amateur theatricals. No 
mean actor, he took his work in the theatre as seriously as any 
amateur will, and early began to build his collection. He was the 
type of collector whose interests were too diverse to allow their 
being confined to a single field, but his theatre material was out- 
standing in a mass of other material that embraced rare and first 
editions through the whole period of English literature. When he 
died, his will provided that his collections were to be offered at a 
public sale, but that before the sale took place Harvard was to have 
the right to choose any items desired. Taking advantage of this 
bequest, Harvard asked for, and was given, many thousands of 
books, autograph letters, prints, photographs, playbills, scores of 
valuable manuscripts, paintings and rare dramatic curios. The 
impossible, it seemed, had happened. For years the Wendell and 
Shaw collections had vied with each other, both in size and im- 
portance, and their owners had shown the keenest competition in 
acquiring new material. Now they were at Harvard, complement- 
ing each other. 

The collection which Harry Houdini left at his death serves as 
an admirable example of the type of collecting which a master 
craftsman finds stimulating, whatever his trade. His library of 
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theatre books was noted for the section relating to magic, in all 
periods and countries, and had been built up painstakingly through 
the years. Harry Houdini, mystifier of today’s throngs, took from 
the past not only his name but much of the material of his art, and 
when he died he left the magic section of his library in the care of 
the Congressional Library in Washington. 

The remainder of his collection, dealing with theatre history and 
comprising playbills, photographs and an excellent library, was 
purchased by Messmore Kendall, who himself typifies the theatre 
collector of these latter days. Mr. Kendall built one of New York’s , 
great motion picture palaces, and in an apartment above it there is 
now housed what is perhaps the greatest collection not in the hands 
of an institution. 

The Folger Shakespeare Library, one of the most beautiful build- 
ings in Washington, is a unique expression of one man’s abiding in- 
terest in one theatre man and one theatre period. Henry Clay Folger, 
from his days at Amherst, carried with him always an intense interest 
in Shakespeare. His first purchase was an engraving of the play- 
wright, bought soon after he left college and at a considerable 
sacrifice: for $5 then meant a good deal to a young man. But the 
petroleum industry prospered, and as the years passed Mr. Folger 
amassed what is considered the finest and largest Shakespeare col- 
lection in existence. There are prompt books, upwards of 200,000 
playbills, registers of plays and actors, theatrical records, diaries 
and accounts of actors, paintings, prints, statuary, and special col- 
fections relating to the great Shakespearean actors. For all of this 
his will provided the home in Washington. A proud feature of the 
building is the full-size reproduction of a theatre incorporating the 
features of those in which Shakespeare’s plays had their premieres. 
Symbolic of the quality of this collection is the fact that of the 
total of 200 First Folio Shakespeares which have survived the 300 
years, 79 are in the Folger Library. 

Such cursory mention of these few collections emphasizes one 
thing, especially, that is true of all the great American theatre col- 
lections. ‘They were developed by private individuals who were 
supremely interested in the undertaking. They were great units, 
embracing, between them, many or all phases of the theatre in all 
periods. They are the basis upon which scholars proceed, and they 
are valuable to research because they have, almost without excep- 
tion, passed from private hands into the trusteeship of museums and 
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libraries where they can be reached by anyone in a position to use 
them intelligently. Thanks to the foresight of the Wendells and 
Shaws and Folgers, Harvard University, The New York Public 
Library’s Theatre Section, the Congressional Library, Yale, the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Museum of the City of New 
York—to name the present repositories of much of this material— 
are infinitely richer. So are those students and workers and artists 
who go to those places to search out the past and who are able to see 
the very past rise before them, alive and at the service of the present 
and future theatre with which, and for which, they are working. 


THE TELEPHONE RINGS 


By BERNARD SOBEL 


7 NTER the telephone.” 
This stage direction has never been written into the manu- 


script of a play or a picture. Yet the telephone is, in 
a sense, one of the most important actors appearing before the 
public today. Without it the whole system of realistic writing 
might collapse. Before the invention of the telephone, if an idea 
necessary to the plot was not clear, the author made it clear. When 
the hero, for instance, was intent on punishing the villain, he 
stepped deliberately down to the footlights and said: “I am going 
to kill Jones. Watch me do it.” 

Such a comment was called an “aside”, an explanatory stage 
convention. Similarly, if a character in a play was perturbed, 
he didn’t wait to let the audience discover his mood, but said 
aloud, pretending that no one heard him: “I am greatly worried. 
I am seriously thinking of doing away with myself.” 

The soliloquy and the aside are no longer tolerated in plays and 
pictures, and the task of the writer today is more difficult than it 
has ever been. Things that happened in the old plays cannot 
happen any more. Misunderstanding, for instance, used to be 
a feature of many plots. The villain would tell the heroine a 
lie, and she, being unable to check up on the facts, would fall 
into his power. 

Nowadays, the same heroine would get into an automobile, a 
train or an airplane and find out the truth for herself. Or, if she 
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desired speedier action, she would telephone, telegraph or send 
a radio message. Explanations are almost instantaneous; and cor- 
poreal presence is practically ubiquitous. 

Agreeable as these conquests of time and space may be, they 
certainly obstruct plot and defeat the force of coincidence, unless 
the writer is shrewd enough to use that most accessible de- 
vice of every-day life—the telephone. Thanks to the potentiali- 
ties of this instrument, plots may still cope with time and space 
and seem credible. When a modern writer wishes to explain the 
plans and feelings of his characters, he introduces the telephone. 

The curtain rises. A living room is disclosed to the eye. It is 
attractive and liveable, but devoid of human interest. Nothing 
happens. Suddenly, to the relief of the audience, the telephone 
rings and the action begins. The butler enters and picks up the 
receiver: 

“Yes,” he says, “this is Lady Colton’s residence. Yes, she is 
giving a party tonight. Why certainly, Lord Jeans, I heard her 
Ladyship say at breakfast today that she is expecting you.” 

It sounds very easy; almost too easy, as the expert playwright 
knows, being careful to avoid the obvious. But this medium for 
thought communication can accomplish wonders. Besides clear- 
ing up the misunderstandings brought about by distance and time, 
it has definite histrionic functions. 

When occasion demands, it is a perfect indicator of character, 
revealing the mannerisms and moods of the actors. ‘Take the 
opening telephone conversation in Dinner At Eight. As the 
Park Avenue matron invites her guests to a dinner party, she 
reveals by the inflections of her voice and the varying evidences 
of graciousness and restraint, that she is a snob and an oppor- 
tunist. 

Humorous also can be the mere act of telephoning because the 
use of the instrument indicates at once the culture or the ignorance 
of the speaker, a point which was made the occasion for one of 
the funniest scenes in Noel Coward’s Design for Living—the re- 
calcitrant maid’s bungling of messages and her indifference to 
their value. Next in importance is the value of this instrument 
in the development of plot. The villain steps up to the door and 
locks it. He approaches the heroine, baleful and ugly. Will no 
one save her? Just when all seems blackest, the telephone rings. 
The interruption is natural. The audience accepts it gratefully, 
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listening, breathless, while the villain is frustrated or delayed in 
his wicked machinations. 

With the use of the telephone there has grown up also an 
histrionic technique which is good evidence of an actor’s skill 
because lifting up the receiver and talking does not by any means 
establish the identity of the unseen character at the other end. 
No, indeed. The player must create this illusion; his expertness 
of facial expression, vocal inflection and creative imagination must 
convince the audience. Such a slight matter as responding to the 
number too quickly may kill a scene. 

Certain trick deviations in the use of the instrument give va- 
riety to stage incidents. Elmer Rice’s use of the switchboard in 
Counsellor-at-Law was memorable, for it permitted the audience 
to know all about the operator, what she ate for lunch, her affairs 
of the heart, the plans of her employer, and his devious relations 
with the members of his firm and his clients. 

In Clear All Wires, an exposé of international jingo journal- 
ism, much of the plot was effected through scenes in which the 
characters communicated with one another half-way around the 
world. In Evening Song the ingenue telephoned to her lover who 
was across the street, but she unconsciously shouted through the 
window while holding the instrument in the air, a touch as natural 
as it was humorous. 

Much of the early atmosphere of Grand Hotel was created by 
the night operator who served as intermediary for heroine and 
adventurer, country girl and merchant. 

In The Front Page, excitement was brought to a white heat by 
means of the simultaneous ringing and answering of ’phones in 
the city room of a live newspaper. 

Numberless are the telephonic deviations. There are conversa- 
tions in foreign languages; the girl who sings a tune or sends a 
kiss over the telephone; the interrupted double conversation that 
made a hit in Aren’t We All?; the drunken ineptitudes; Francine 
Larrimore pouting over the wire in Scandal; and the inexpert 
efforts of the ignorant who stumble over numbers and garble their 
orders. All these details seem natural to us now; but their accep- 
tance in play and picture has come with comparative recency. 

The Still Alarm, it seems,was the first play to make this talking 
device a feature of its plot, and the results were agreeable to the 
box office. The first play to claim the telephone girl as a heroine 
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was William Cecil DeMille’s The Woman. Not long after that 
came the more fascinating lady who, in The Crowded Hour, daz- 
zled with her linguistic ability by talking in two languages and 
thereby influencing the war. Then came the first musical comedy 
heroine, The Telephone, wearing a special uniform and dancing 
with the receivers attached to her ears. 

About this time, vaudeville, which fostered the one-act play un- 
der the title of “sketch”, presented a thriller called dt the Tele- 
phone, in which the horrified hero learned that his wife at the 
other end, far off on an African farm, was being carried off by 
natives. 

Next came a sketch by George Ade, called The Mayor and the 
Manicure, in which the gentleman outwitted the blackmailing lady 
by clipping the wires; a trick employed more extensively by 
George Cohan, whose hero in Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford sold 
his stock by giving and receiving messages over a dummy instru- 
ment. When the “crook” plays grew popular, there was an epi- 
demic of clipping wires and muffling receivers. 

The humor of ’phoning was illustrated in Fred Allen’s number 
in Three’s A Crowd, in which he strove to get his home just 
around the corner. The operator gave him no satisfaction. Mean- 
while, all his friends were getting long distance connections with 
extraordinary speed. So finally he called up Moscow and asked 
the operator there to connect him with his home. The result was 
quick and gratifying. 

No one has yet utilized the device of sending radio communi- 
cations and music over the ’phone; nor has anyone used the me- 
chanical muffler which makes messages inaudible; but several 
ingenious playwrights have gone one step ahead by establishing 
audibility at the other end. No sooner does the heroine say: “Is 
that you John?” than the answer comes back, tinny and far-away, 
but definite: “Yes darling. I’m answering from my office.” 
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For the twentieth anniversary celebration of the Louisville Players (Boyd 
Martin, director), Rollo Wayne in The Garden of Memories designed a 
series of lovely settings, using skilfully a unit set on fade-away stages. 














The outdoor settings by Rollo Wayne for The Garden of Memories, a 
romantic drama by Fred Karem first presented by the Louisville Players. 
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PLAYS IN PRINT 

FASCINATING period, the six- 
A teenth century, and a fascinating 
character, Henry VIII, so it is not surpris- 
ing that the versatile Don Marquis has 
turned his talents to portraying both in 
Master of the Revels (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2), a play which has “slumbered in the 
fat and indolent recesses of my mind’’ for 
more than twenty-five years and which was 
finally written only to meet the opposition 
of the Charles Laughton picture and so to 
be shunted from the stage into book form. 
But it should be a temporary shelving only, 
for the stage needs plays like Master of the 
Revels. It is episodic and staging will not 
be simple; its characters are unreal and 
projection will be difficult. But for exhil- 
arating entertainment there are few better 
comedies. Marquis cannot draw into the 
narrow focus of a play the whole appalling 
and exciting picture of intrigue which was 
England under Henry; and there is no 
time or place to bring to life even the royal 
wives much less the endless array of sub- 
sidiary characters—Wolsey, More, Cran- 
mer, Cromwell. No play could give the 
full story. Master of the Revels has ac- 
knowledged anachronisms and the inevi- 
table limitations; it is certainly not a clear 
or accurate picture either of Henry or of 
his age; but it has gusto, gayety and pace. 
It will be extremely unfortunate if every 
producer continues to shy at the supposed 
bogey of “too many plays on Henry VIII”. 


Another comedy which has seen pro- 
duction only in a few small communities 
is Tourists Accommodated (Harcourt, 
Brace, $.75), by the novelist, Dorothy Can- 
field. When a sewing circle of native Ver- 
mont women started to exchange anecdotes 
on the city people who had been overnight 
guests in the farmhouses of the region, 
Tourists Accommodated was born. And 
with all of them combining on stories and 
the experienced author to set them into dra- 
matic form, T'ourists Accommodated was 
worked over and performed with great suc- 
cess in its native community. It is pub- 
lished now chiefly for Little Theatres, with 
a sensible introduction by Miss Canfield 
who suggests how it might be suitable for 
any community by altering dialect and lo- 
cale and by introducing anecdotes indigen- 
ous to the place in which it is to be 
performed. Tourists Accommodated is a 
complete play as it stands, but it can also 
be a framework on which to hang one’s 
own favorite characters and stories. It 
should provide an amusing evening to any 
community theatre whose audience has had 
experience with “tourists accommodated”. 

True to report, Ernst Toller has de- 
serted expressionism in his latest play, The 
Blind Goddess (Bodley Head), translated 
into English by Edward Crankshaw. Now 
Toller’s chief concern is with the indi- 
vidual and the mass, which, in ‘essence, de- 
stroys him. Franz Farber is a village doc- 
tor, who, though married, has fallen in 
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love with his secretary, Anna Gerst. Early 
in the play, his wife dies and, through the 
combination of ignorance, deceit and 
wordly greed of a maidservant and her 
lover, Farber and his mistress are accused 
of murder. Sentenced to life imprisonment, 
they are released five years later when it is 
held that Betty Farber committed suicide 
as revenge for the loss of her husband’s 
love. But if prison has softened and ma- 
tured Anna, it has not worked the change 
in Franz for which the former had hoped: 
“You haven’t changed. You think always 
of yourself, your business, of your bank 
balance, of your own personal comfort. 
Haven’t these dreadful years made you see 
differently? . . . I know that I haven’t the 
right to go on living as I did—for myself, 
for you, for your bank balance.” In the 
face of this repugnant materialism she 
must leave—an ironic parting to the tune of 
All’s Well That Ends Well: “I loved 
you so much that I really could have 
killed your wife.” The Blind Goddess is 
a bitter play, in which Toller sees little 
commendable either in his protagonist or 
in the network of selfish officials, evil 
neighbors and degenerate prisoners who sur- 
round him. It is a disillusioned and dis- 
illusioning picture, in which “even an 
emotion can have its day and die, like a 
word”, in which there is no offered reform 
except what the reader’s mind may evolve. 

The brief and tragic war experiences of 
Nurse Edith Cavell have been dramatized 
by C. E. Bechhofer Roberts and C. S. 
Forester in an occasionally moving and 
always dignified play, Nurse Cavell (Bod- 
ley Head, $1). They have caught the 
atmosphere of a war-ravaged Belgian hos- 
pital in the early days of the war; they 
have described well the distorted hate and 
exaggerated patriotism of people individu- 
ally affected by the war. But their picture 
of Edith Cavell, if historically accurate, 
never really comes to life. The dependence 
of her staff and her patients on her strength 


is shown; her efficiency, her stoicism, her 
high sense of duty and loyalty, these can be 
deduced. But they do not balance, as they 
should, her absurd negligence, her inability 
to understand the workings of enemy espi- 
onage. The result is that Nurse Cavell is 
a picture of a stupid woman; and the 
original was not that. 

With Three Plays (Farrar and Rine- 
hart, $2.50) all of S. N. Behrman’s own 
produced work is now in print. This 
volume contains Serena Blandish, Meteor 
and The Second Man, each of them pre- 
faced by an intelligent introduction by the 
playwright. Little need be said at this late 
date of the plays, of the delighful Serena, 
which did not have the success it deserves; 
of Meteor, the scathing picture of boom- 
years’ madness and of egomania which ap- 
pears here as it was originally written, not 
as it was played in New York, and is an 
altogether stronger, deeper satire; or of the 
clever, urbane portrait of a second-rate 
genius, The Second Man. Three Plays is 
an entertaining volume. 

Of the same school of sophisticated 
drama is Keith Winter’s The Shining 
Hour (Doubleday, Doran, $1.50), a de- 
ceptive play whose excellent dialogue 
almost disguises a weak theme and an anti- 
climactic last act. When Mr. Winter finds 
a subject about which he cares deeply, he 
will undoubtedly write a thoroughly good 
play; in The Shining Hour he is still super- 
ficial. Which is a comment definitely not 
suited to Tobacco Road (Viking, $2), a 
dramatization by Jack Kirkland of Erskine 
Caldwell’s novel. In his introduction to 
the printed version of the play, Erskine 
Caldwell gives his own estimate of Jack 
Kirkland’s work as dramatist: “This is not 
a perfect drama. It possesses those groping, 
gaping, glaring perforations which I be- 
lieve to be necessary as a means of com- 
municating between author and audience. 
The play of glazed surface is ideal for an 
evening’s entertainment. Playgoing then is 
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an escape. But in Tobacco Road there is 
no escape. Those perforations are traps set 
to snare you. If you should enter into the 
play through one of them, you cannot 
escape. 

“Jack Kirkland has dramatized To- 
bacco Road in the manner in which, were 
I myself a playwright, I should have liked 
to do it. He has followed the novel from 
beginning to end just as it was written, 
eliminating those scenes unnecessary for the 
stage and creating new scenes that are 
necessary in a dramatic version. I like his 
work so well that I have just about made 
up my mind to suggest that I trade him my 
novel for his play.” 

Another play of the season is Sidney 
Kingsley’s Pulitzer Prize winner, Men in 
White (Covici, Friede, $2), whose story 
of the problems besetting a young interne 
is conventional but adequate for the au- 
thor’s main purpose. Kingsley’s picture of 
the workings of a city hospital is an accu- 
mulation of accurate detail, but one not so 
overwhelming as to hide the carefully de- 
veloped characters, Hochberg, Ferguson, 
Laura Hudson, Barbara—each an indivi- 
dual whose concerns are the reader’s con- 
cerns. Kingsley’s part in the success of 
the play looms larger when one reads the 
careful stage directions he has made, lack- 
ing, it is true, the fine simplicity that 
Mordecai Gorelik gave to the stage set- 
tings, but sufficient to make clear that 
Kingsley knows his theatre. The printed 
version is enforced by several footnotes 
identifying any possible obscure allusions. 

Belle R. Laverack has done a charming, 
slight play in The Bells of the Madonna 
(Beacon Press, $1.25), the tale of a statue 
of the Virgin in a village church whose 
thoughts and moods are reflected in the 
song of the church bells. Long dissatisfied 
with the fate which has kept her a mute, 
stony figure on a pedestal, she sees in a 
strange visitor to the church the image of 
her beloved Joseph, and to seek him wills 


herself into life. But her absence from the 
church is blamed on the stranger and to 
save him from death she returns to her 
lonely pedestal. The author provides 
original musical accompaniment for some 
sections of the play, and suggests various 
choral and church pieces for other scenes. 
The details of production are simple. 

To complete the record of plays in print, 
the latest drama addition to Everyman’s 
Library is the plays of Webster and Ford 
($.90), post-Shakespearean followers of the 
horrific of whom G. B. Harrison in his 
brief introduction says: “Both Webster 
and Ford have considerable claims on mod- 
ern readers. They also belonged to a post- 
war generation, which found no satisfac- 
tion in the older standards or ideals of be- 
lief and conduct. They had no particular 
creed except agnosticism, but they were 
abominably clever.” The volume contains 
Webster’s The White Devil and The 
Duchess of Malfi and Ford’s The Broken 
Heart and ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore. 


Literature of the Italian Renaissance, 
by Jefferson Butler Fletcher. Mac- 
millan: $3.00 
S Ralph Roeder’s Man of the Ren- 
aissance intimates by its lack of 
emphasis on dramatists of the period, six- 
teenth-century Italy, which had a rich 
blossoming in every form of literature, was 
singularly lacking in drama, great or other- 
wise. With tragedy modeled on Seneca 
and comedy modeled on Plautus and Ter- 
ence, cinqguecento drama was bound by rule 
and decorum, so circumscribed that “few 
plays indeed have lived; few did live even 
for their contemporaries.” There was 
tragedy, comedy, farce and pastoral in the 
dramatic writing of the period, but more 
important than all, at least from the stand- 
point of entertainment, was the Commedia 
dell’Arte. Valueless as literature, since it 
relied so completely on improvisation, the 
“comedy of the craft” nevertheless has an 
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important place in the world of the theatre. 
Professor Fletcher’s discussion of this is 
somewhat brief, as is his whole chapter on 
Renaissance drama, but in relation to the 
greatness of other literary forms it probably 
does not merit length. An outgrowth of: 
college lectures delivered over a period of 
years, Literature of the Italian Renais- 
sance, as the author declares, offers no 
novel viewpoints, is no exhaustive literary 
history. But as Professor Fletcher’s stu- 
dents found the oral reports stimulating, so 
must the reader enjoy the written ones. 


Selected Essays, by Oscar W. Firkins. 
University of Minnesota: $2.50 


F the seventeen essays collected into 

this book, the four “theatre” ones 
will be of the most interest to readers of 
this magazine. In separate estimates of the 
characters of Macbeth and Hamlet, Mr. 
Firkins finds “they are akin in the tendency 
to brooding and abstraction, in the general- 
izing impulse, in the feeling for rhetorical 
and literary form, in the dependence on 
suggestion, in the absence of true executive 
faculty, in the reckless suddenness and pre- 
cipitation of certain actions.” In “Pleasure 
in Familiar Plays” he scouts the idea that 
an interest in second and third nights 
springs from the spectator’s sense of omni- 
science. “Action in Drama”, which first 
appeared in THEATRE Arts, defines that 
hazy middle-ground between speech and 
movement, and evaluates the theatric qual- 
ities of each. 


Music on the Air, by Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella. Viking Press: $3.50 

HE starting point of this compendium 
Tet information on music, composers 
and instruments heard on the radio was the 
questions which millions of listeners have 
sent to radio stations during the years of 
broadcasting. So much interest has been ex- 
hibited by the Dakota Farmer and the 
New York business man that Hazel Gert- 


rude Kinscella, teacher and scholar, felt 
that a handbook was a necessity. Music on 
the Air has contributions by twenty-six 
leaders in the field of music, is profusely 
illustrated and has subject matter which 
ranges from early folk music through opera 
to the latest jazz song. It makes a good 
elementary reference book for the radio lis- 
tener who would like to know more about 
the music he hears daily. 


The American Costume Book, by 
Frances H. Haire. Barnes: $5.00 


ISS HAIRE’S book on American 
M costumes from the Indians to the 
1890’s is particularly important, as she 
realizes, for Little Theatres which seek 
authentic information on period clothing. 
In addition to full details on each of the 
many types of dress, the author gives di- 
rections for material and construction, em- 
phasizing the least expensive for the benefit 
of small budgets. The only limitation 
which Miss Haire sets herself is in describ- 
ing only the dress east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but the book is inclusive and accurate 
enough to merit its general title. The 
colored illustrations by Gertrude Moser 
should be of aid in executing the costumes. 


Legends and Dances of Old Mexico, 
by Norma Schwendener and Averil 
Tibbels. A. S. Barnes: $2.00 


ARNES has added to its dance books 
B of the winter a spring publication en- 
titled Legends and Dances of Old Mexico, 
in which the authors describe twelve native 
dances of the Mexican Indians. The value 
of the book, however, is not in mere de- 
scription, but in its diagrams of the various 
figures of each dance, and the musical ac- 
companiments, either of voice, percussion 
instrument, gourd, or whatever. For the 
dance student or teacher searching for new 
material the volume should be helpful, as 
it is entertaining to anyone interested in the 
dance, whether of folk or modern variety. 
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MEN IN WHITE: FILM VERSION 


The hospital scene from the Pulitzer 
Prize play receives the impressive treat- 
ment in camera angles that the motion 
pictures do so well. The film directed by 
Richard Boleslavsky is the third version 
of Sidney Kingsley’s play ‘to be offered 
the public, since it is also available in a 
book form which retains the quality and 
material of the excellent Broadway 
production much more completely than 
printed versions of plays usually do. 






























&® ONE of the most time-honored 
of all traditional theatre characters, 
Scaramouche lives again in this en- 
graving by a modern artist, B. Wilkes. 





ROBERT FRIDENBERG 
GALLERIES 


OLD THEATRICAL PORTRAITS FOR 
REPRODUCTION AND COLLECTING 


22 WEST 56TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 





+ + DRURY Lane Theatre from 
1803 to 1809, and from 1817 to 
1819, had its ups and downs as disas- 
trous as any theatre today, judging 
from a series of the theatre's box-office 
tally sheets just added to the Gabrielle 
Enthoven collection in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. During the two 
periods covered, Master Betty, “The 
Young Roscius”’, was the best draw- 
ing card, the box-office recording total 
receipts of £17,210 for the twenty- 
eight performances he made begin- 
ning late in 1804 and ending in 1805. 





BARNET J. BEYER, INC. 
EARLY AND MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
AUTOGRAPHS MANUSCRIPTS 
List on Request 


5 EAST 52ND STREET NEW YORK CITY 





WANTED 
THE MASK, Volume Seven, 
and 4. Box 7, T. A. M. 
La ScenocraFria, by Giulio Ferrari. 
Hoepli, Milan, 1902. Box 9, T. A. M. 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, Volume One, 
Number 3—May,1917. Box10,T. A.M. 
ProcraM of first Philadelphia perform- 
ance of Macbeth with Craig settings. 
Box 44, T. A. M. 
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THE THEATRE 
COLLECTORS’ GAZETTE 


T the Museum of the City of 

New York, possessor of an ex- 
ceptional theatre section, a “Eugene 
and James O'Neill in the Theatre’ 
exhibition has just been opened. 
Of James O'Neill, there are pictures 
showing him in many of the roles he 
played, posters of the plays, and play- 
bills. Eugene O'Neill is represented 
by several manuscripts, scene designs 
for many of the productions, memora- 
bilia from the plays—George M. 
Cohan’s spectacles in Ah, Wilderness! 
and the mask from Days Without 
End, for instance—and by the copy 
of THEATRE Arts in which The 
Emperor Jones was first published. 





J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN OLD, RARE 
AND OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 


Catalogue 42 
containing plays, playbills, por- 
traits and books on scenic de- 
sign, theatre architecture, masks, 
marionettes, the circus, stage 
lighting, make-up, gesture, danc- 
ing, conjuring, etc., in all Euro- 
pean languages, will be sent post 

free on request. 


79 High Street 


NEWPORT Monmouthshire ENGLAND 





* € “ON July 29, 1780, a farce en- 
titled “The Tailors’ was played. A 
MS. note says, “A great Riot took 
place this Night. The working tailors, 
considering it reflected upon that 
body, mustered in great force.’ These 
lines appear on a newspaper clipping 
included in a collection of clippings, 
playbills, engravings, autographs, etc., 
covering the history of the Haymarket 
Theatre from 1709 (seven years after 
the actual building had begun, but 
before the formal opening) until Sir 
H. Beerbohm Tree began to manage 
it in 1889. At a recent New York 
sale, the whole collection, bound in 
two folio volumes, sold for $32.50. 
AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, INC. 


PUBLIC SALES FROM OCTOBER TO MAY 
THEATRE COLLECTORS’ MATERIAL 
FREQUENTLY INCLUDED 





30 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
+" KNOWING the difficulty of 
locating old playbills and programs, 
the New York Public Library's 
Theatre Section now files a program 
of each play produced in New York. 
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VOLUME ONE, NUMBER } 


Old Playbills; Theatre 
Prints and Engravings; 
Plays; Rare Books; First 
Editions; Manuscripts, 


Co.Liectors’ LURE 


Unless otherwise indicated, all corre. 
spondence in regard to any of thege 
items should be sent to the box number 
given, c/o THEATRE ARTs. 
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GIAFFERRI, PAUL LOUIS DE. The History 
of the Feminine Costume of the 
World. 2 vols. New copy. Speciaj 
price, $45. B. Westermann Co., Ine; 
13 W. 46th St., New York. 

EARLY PLAYBILLS, including Dickensiana; 
other dramatic material. List on re. 
quest. Richard S. Wormser, 22 W, 
48th St., New York. 

SEILHAMER. History of the American 
Theatre, 1749-1797. 3 vols. Phila 
delphia, 1891. $15. Box 29. 

XAVERY. Het Italiaansch Tooneel (¢ 
1770). Considered source-book of in- 
formation on Commedia  dell’Arte, 
Magnificent copy. £12. Box 22, 

THO. MIDDLETON. Two plays, bound 
separately in leather. In each cage, 
all sheets present and laid in larger 
sheets. Anything for a Quiet Life 
1662. The Mayor of Quinborough, 
1661. Both, $12. Box 19. 

SABBATTINI. D’Pratica de  Fabricar 
Scene. Authentic first edition, 1637, 
£12/10/-. carriage paid. Box 21. 

THE STAGE CONDEMNED; a series of 
papers against the alleged immorali- 
ties of the stage. London, 1698. Full 


calf, $4. Published in the same year 
as Jeremy Collier’s famous “Short 
View”. Box 210. 


MEMORIES OF THE YOUNG Roscius, first 
edition, uncut, by G. D. Harley. 
don, 1804. $15. Box 42, T. A. M. 

ADA REHAN, Daughter of Comedy, by 
William Winter. New York, 1891 
Large paper bound in 
cloth—Presentation inscription: “To 
Hilary Bell with the compliments of 
Augustin Daly”. $7. Box 231. 

TATE WILKINSON, Memoirs of His Own 
Life, Patentee of the Theatres Royal 
of York and\Hull. 4 vols. York, 1790. 
Original binding in half calf. Very 
searce. $70. Box 201. 

Leo FROBENIUS. Das Unbekannte Afrika 
First edition. Excellent section on 
masks. $5. Box 74. 

TRAGEDY OF JANE SHORE. by N. Rowe. A 
few pages slightly torn, bound. $10. 
Box 73. 

PEG WOFFINGTON. Mezzotint, J. A. Ec- 
card and I. Faber. 1746. $3. Box 34 

THREE ENGLISH THEATRE ITEMS. A Phil- 
osophical Inquiry into the Source of 
the Pleasures Derived from Tragic 
Representations from Which is De 
duced the Secret of Giving Dramati¢e 
Interest to Tragedies Intended for 
the Stage. By M. M-Dermot. Lon- 
don, 1824. First edition. Journal of 4 
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London Playgoer. 1851-1866, by Henry 
Morley. London. 1891. The Old Play- 
Goer, by William Robson. First edi- 
tion, London, 1846. $15 for the three. 
Box 103. 

THREE AMERICAN THEATRE ITEMS. 
Pastor’s Combination Songster, 


Tony 
prob- 


ably first edition. paper bound. Life 
and Recollections of Yankee Hill, 
New York, 1850, half-morocco, orig- 
inal wrappers bound in. Walter M. 
Leman, Memories of an Old Actor, 
San Francisco, 1886. $12. Box 16. 
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New Plays 
For Little Theatres 
| JOYOUS SEASON 
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Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 
Words Upon the 

Window Pane 


with a preface, Itd. ed. 
W. B. Yeats $4.00 







































‘ DOUBLE DOOR Companion to : 

_ canpLeLicHt od. HL Gramille Berker 
THE CRADLE SONG | The Play by Jack Kirkland " and G. B. Hervison 3.00 
UP POPS THE DEVIL | from the novel by _ Erskine A Pl te Ciedieet +i ) 

PADDY THE NEXT BEST THING | pn A ar OPE etbtieuhes: 
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————— | eh tat ton ie cee | Tobacco Road Jack Kirkland 2.00 
form, it is available ¢ ; | Ea: 
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PAYMENT DEFERRED “day Snaue and Gamat aie | Fresh Fiel lt Ivor Novello .90 
GIRLS IN UNIFORM ing play . . . alive with the | Our mailing list will keep you well-informed. 
WINDOW PANES tragic reality of that corner | Just send your name and address. 
Sie INFROFER DUCHESS lino—— Ee The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
TOE YOUR HOUSES 48 West 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE RE Se ome 
eS eae | THE VIKING PRESS No ves on | — 
GooD- 
PETTICOAT INFLUENCE e AMP 
DANGEROUS CORNER ",..a complete interpreta- THEATRICALS 
WHISTLING IN THE DARK tion of Ben Johnson as a 
BIRD IN HAND man, a writer and a symbol A ae ~ ! tomate ay = for Pn Camp 
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news notes, and editorials. 
your order for extra copies now. 
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lish the 


feature pi this number, is especially valuable. 


119 West 57th Street 
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The July issue will include a comprehensive survey of the advance of the Little Theatre: 
a pictorial record of significant performances in theatres throughout the world, studies 
of playwriting and production problems, accounts of creative experiments, considera- 
tion of acting, directing, repertories, speech, play selection, business methods, etc., 
This issue is included in all regular subscriptions. 


The Tributary Theatre Number focuses the attention of theatre directors and workers 
on theatre necessities: scenery, equipment, stage lighting, plays, make-up, textiles, 
costumes, schools, etc. It is the best possible medium for deal 

While rates for this issue are the same as our low, year-round rates, the Tributary 
Theatre Number, because it is used extensively as a reference book, has a permanent 
character that a magazine is seldom able to offer. For theatres that wish to estab- 
restige of their organizations the Little Theatre Directory, a special 


For further information and details write to 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


atre Number 
Out June 15 
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ers in such products. 


New York, N. Y. 
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School and Studio Directory 








FANNY BRADSHAW 


Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, New York 
Summer Session 
A THEATRE STUDY AND TRAVEL TOUR 
for small exclusive group 
Sailing June 23rd 
7 WEEKS IN ENGLAND 
London, Stratford-on-Avon, Malvern, Bath 
2 WEEKS EXTENSION TRIP TO CONTINENT 
Paris, Munich, Oberammergau 
Learn Acting Technique against backgrounds 
of theatrical interest 
Plays given aboard ship, at Stratford and Bath 


‘‘Miss Bradshaw’s pupils are invariably cast for lead- 
ing parts owing to the high quality of their work and 
the excellent criticisms they receive from the Press 
are a further testimony to the value of their previous 


training’... 
CONSUELO DE REYES, 
Director of the Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath 
Write or phone for Itinerary REgent 4-3226 


























THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO %: THEATRE 


A COURSE IN ACTING 
Stage Training 
Speaking Voice 

Diction 

Day and Evening Classes. 

All students act each week. 

Teacher of Alice Brady, Clark 

Gable and others prominent 

in the theatre. Work spon- 

sored by Eva Le Gallienne. 
Summer Session—July 9 
Write for Catalogue 


310 West 73rd St., New York 
at Riverside Drive 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 


ieee 











RPA 


THIRD SUMMER 
SESSION e ten weexs 
Beginning June 24, 1934 
Putney, Vermont 
Herbert V. Gellendré, Director 
Daily intensive work, leading to 
possible membership in perma- 


nent acting company for Broad- 
way production. TECHNIQUES 








TION, STAGECRAFT, LEC- 
TURE COURSES, PRODUCTION. 


For further information apply: 
Manager, I16 East 59th Street 
Telephone: PLaza 3-6112 


REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATES 








e KING-SMITH e 
STUDIO-SCHOOL 


Washington Paris 


A Unique Residential School for Girls 
Cultural and Professional Study 


DRAMATIC and THEATRE ARTS 


Also Departments of Music, Languages, 
Dancing, Fine and Applied Arts 


PARIS GROUP, SEASON 1934-35 


Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith 
Directors 


1745 N. H. Ave. Washington, D.C. 











| 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
jin the Arts of the Theatre 


O answer the many inquiries that | 
| come to Theatre Arts Monthly for | 
information on summer study in the | 
theatre, we have compiled the follow- | 
ing list which, incomplete though it 
necessarily must be, gives a happy in- | 
_dication of the wide choice the field | 
| offers.. The list grew to such unex- | 
| pected proportions that it became | 
necessary to abandon the original in- | 
tention of describing the courses in | 
_each school. Some feature the dance 
only, or voice and pantomime only, 
others include the whole range of sub- 
jects—production, design, directing, | 
acting, radio technique, lighting, etc., | 
etc. Schools devoted exclusively to | 
the dance, (because they represent | 
the largest uniform group) are indi- | 
cated by an asterisk. If you want in- 
formation about special courses, 
please write directly to the schools 
{mentioning Theatre Arts Monthly) or 
write to Dept. K., Theatre Arts 
Monthly, 119 West 57th St., New York. 





CALIFORNIA 
NORMA GOULD STUDIOS 


Norma Gould, Director 
118 N. Larchmont Blvd., Los Angeles 
Open all year * 

TINA FLADE SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Tina Flade, Director 
118 N. Larchmont Blvd., Los Angeles 
June 11—* 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Ray K. Immel, Director 
University Park, Los Angeles 
June 18—August 31 

WOLFE SCHOOL OF COSTUME DESIGN 
Ethel Wolfe, Director 
724 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 
Open all year 

PASADENA COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
Gilmor Brown, Director 
33 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena 
July 2—August 13 

FASHION ART SCHOOL 
A. A. Gallagher, Director 
Scottish Rite Temple, San Francisco 
June 25—August 4 

SARAH DIX HAMLIN SCHOOL | 
Florence Hagee, Director 
2120 Broadway, San Francisco 
August 15—September 7 


COLORADO 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
Charlotte Perry and Portia Mansfield 
Steamboat Springs 
July and August * 
Permanent: 59 Central Avenue, Rye, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT 


NOYES SCHOOL OF RHYTHM, INC. 
Noyes-Group, Directors 
Cobalt 


June 22—September 7 * 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
RENSHAW SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Anne Tillery Renshaw, Director 
1739 Connecticut Ave. N.E., Washington 
































May 21—June 15 


~~. i 











GEORGIA Sch 
ATLANTA SCHOOL OF ORATORY > | HAN 
ames F. Watson, Director H 
402 Wesley Memorial Bidg., Atlants H 
June 1—August 26 Jt 
te ay ENG! 
ILLINOIS i 
lias PE 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION y 
Letitia V. Barnum, Director Q 
410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago GLO 
June 25—July 28 Litt 
CHICAGO CONSERVATORY . 
Edgar Nelson, Director J 
Kimball Bldg., Chicago | 
May 14—September 15 MIRI 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION : 
H. H. Hegner, Registrar 
616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago PHIL 
June 18—July 31 a 
JOHN LORING COOK C 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago J 
Open all year UR 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY, DEPT. OF DRAMA“  -y 
David Itkin, Director S 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago J 
June 25—August 4 wo 
GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING THE 


Gladys Hight, Director ) 
159 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
June 18—August 18 * 
GOODMAN THEATRE SCHOOL 
Maurice Gnesin, Director 
Adams and Michigan, Chicago aa 
Open all year Mik 
MACLEAN COLLEGE | 
J. C. MacLean, President 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Open all year 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Ralph Dennis, Director 
Evanston 
June 25—August 18 
THE TODD SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Whitford Kane, Director 
Woodstock 


f 
( 


BEA 





IOWA 


CORNELL COLLEGE SUMMER COLONY 
Albert Franklin Johnson, Director 
Mount Vernon 
June 4—August 11 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, DEPT OF SPEECH 
E. C. Mabie, Director 
lowa City 
June 8—August 23 


MAINE 


THE ACTORS WORKSHOP 
Harry and Cicely Irvine, Directors 
Theatre in the Woods—Boothbay Harbor ad 
July 1—August 31 
Permanent: 349 W. 86th St., New York, Ni 
MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 
Walter Hartwig, Director 
Ogunquit 
July 2—August 25 
Permanent: 226 W. 47th St., New York, Ni 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Ol 











BA 


ITF 








BEACH THEATRE SCHOOL OF ACTING 
Hilda Spong, Director 
Old Silver Beach, West Falmouth, Mass. 
June 25— 

BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 
F. Cowles Strickland, Director 
Stockbridge 
June 25— 

EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 
Grover C. Shaw, Director 
130 Beacon St., Boston 
July 9—August 17 

MARIE WARE LAUGHTON WORKSHOP 
Marie Ware Lawton, Director 
541 Boylston Street, Boston 
July 6—August 17 


Mé 


TA 


WI 


AC 
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—. | School and Studio Directory continued 


SS 
——~ HANS WEINER STUDIO 
Hans Wiener, Director 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston 
7 July 16—August 10* 
ISH FOLK DANCE CAMP 

Bsa) “ James J. Storrow, President 

Bournedale 

August 19—September 
GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF THE 
LITTLE THEATRE 


a 
>N 2 * 


F. W. Evans-F. D. Cunningham, Directors | 


Gloucester : 
June 30—August 25 
MIRIAM MARMEIN SCHOOL OF DANCE 


Miriam Marmein, Director 











7 ON TO CHICAGO! \ | 
| Combine Study with a Visit | 
| to a Great World’s Fair 


Delightful Courses at Maclean 


College of Vocal Dramatic 
and Speech Arts 


34th Year 


A school for professionals and those | 

who aspire to concert, dramatic | 

or operatic stage 

The college whose students have been 
engaged by such well known pro- 
ducers as Belasco, New York Theatre 
Guild, Lou Tellegen, Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, James K. Hackett, and first 












































ON Manomet * class ee eee 

PHIDELAH RICE SCHOOL OF SUMMER SESSION July 2-Aug. 10 [| 

THE SPOKEN WORD FALL TERM OPENS Sept. 10 
Robert Webb Lawrence, Director Information-Dept. Z, Maclean College 
Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island Nort Kimball Hall Chicago 7 
June 11—August 31 ——— a, 

« DUNCAN SUMER SCHOOL 
\MA Anita Zahn, Director 

July 1—August 26* mars.ae 4, 

WOLLASTON SCHOOL OF ALLAS TEXAS 

ING THE SPOKEN WORD Offers Summer Courses 

Myrna E. Chamberlain, Director In Dramatic Arts 

576 Hancock Street, Wollaston at 

et The Dallas Little Theatre 

MICHIGAN oe i 20 ra 

—_—_—_—_——_——_ ee uly 22—August : 

MICHIGAN REPERTORY PLAYERS iinet. je etal 
Valentine B. Windt, Director play walling, eaten atten tel 
University of Michiaan, Ann Arbor seminar for teachers and little theatre 
June 21—August 17 oe ee eA =... ee Smee 

ad . - members o B 7 B p\ y 

BEASLEY SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART McCord, David Russell, Edyth Ren. 
Marie Wilson Beasley, Director shaw, and Ivan Dneproff. 

37 Quigley Blvd., S.W., Grand Rapids inteomatien on request: 

° war ‘tor, School of Extensi 
wees om pre aan eerenscialiaialibtic’ - Den Soutien Methodist jubeae 
MONTANA — exe 
E = — 
TATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA - =~ - 
' Stieenule AGNES BOONE STUDIO 
me June 11—August 10 — — yaw ves 
Ee a a arbizon-Plaza Hotel, New Yor 
me NEW HAMPSHIRE June—August * 
——————————— - = eee Vv r 
Y | CURRY SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION “in aa oe 
ny pia Holmes, Director 66 W. 85th Street, New York 
— . O ° 
“4 June 6—July 14 | AMERICAN, ACADEMY 

OUR PLAYHOUSE | OF DRAMATIC ARTS | 
Emile Béliveau, Director 154 W. 57th Street, New York 
Stearns Farm, Peterboro July 9—August 17 

3 | July 5—September 1 | EMILY HEWLETT SCHOOL OF DANCING | 
TE\A Emily Hewlett, Director 
“. NEW JERSEY 637 Madison Ave., New York 

BACNEL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION | __ July 9—August 17 * 

H. F. Flammer, Director FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 
"293 Woodside Ave., Newark Lucy Feagin, Director 
vy June 15—August 1 316 W. 57th Street, New York | 
"7 — - —- July 9—August 17 

NEW YORK | ELSA FINDLAY | 

ITHACA COLLEGE, DEPT. OF SPEECH ghar elatong ro | 

Adrian M. Newens, Director 264 Fifth se gaa Yon 
iy Ithaca | July 9—August 5 
a Teachers’ course—June 20—August 17 | ee aon STUDIO 
High af Meatee take Bani | ' 
3 Wo School Students—July 4ugust 30 Ww. Stih St. New York | 
ee — KOBELOFF SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ss. — at Westchester Playhouse Constantin Kobeloff, Director 
July 2—August 25 ; e. wes at eon gt 
Sete Ses une 15—September 
TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA NED WAYBURN INSTITUTE OF DANCING 
J Summer session at Westchester Playhouse Ned Wayburn, Director 


Mt. Kisco 

July 2—August 25 
WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE 

Day Tuttle, Director 

Mt. Kisco 

June 18—September 3 
ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS 

Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman, 

Directors 

349 W. 86th Street, New York 

| August 6—August 24* 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 
Open all year * 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Douglas John Connah, Director 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 
June—September 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE 

AND APPLIED ART 
William M. Odom, President 
2239 Broadway, New York 
July 9—August 17 








OUR PLAYHOUSE 


Stearns Farm, Peterboro, N. H. 
EMILE BELIVEAU, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
July fifth to September first 


Our Playhouse offers a course to a 
limited number of students training for 
the professional theatre. There will be 
workshop productions by students and 
major productions by Our Playhouse 
Group assisted by guest artists and 
students. 
Advisors: 


Ruth St. Denis 
Richard Burton 
Carl Carmer 


Alfred Kreymborg 
Phillip Hale 
Annie Russell 


For further particulars address 
EDITH BOND STEARNS, Manager 
Winter Park Florida 








MARIA 
OUSPENSKAYA 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
od 


Private and class lessons 
for actors and singers. 
Technique of acting, 
coaching for parts, dic- 
tion, body expression. 





Write for appointment: 


Frances Deitz, Business Manager 
27 West 67th Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: SUsquehanna 7-3750 














THE 
Actors’ Workshop 


Endorsed by 
Walter Hampden Jessie Bonstelie 
Katharine Cornell B. iden Payne 


DIRECTORS: 
HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Summer Session: |Ith Year 


at 
THE THEATRE IN THE WOODS 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
Complete Dramatic Training 
Class and Private Instruction 
New York Classes Reopen in October 
For further information apply to: 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dence, Painting, Sculpture 


349 W. 86th St.,N. ¥.C. SChuyler 4-1216 











AMERICAN THEATRICAL 
SEMINAR 
SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE NEw 
YorK SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
(cane teen eee Frida Richard 
Dancing Harald Kreutzberg 
Soundfilm Alexander Perfal 

Production by an instructor of the Reinhardt 
School. 

Production of an American play by Eliza- 
beth B. Grimball. 

Attendance on selected classes and rehearsals 
of the Reinhardt School and Festival. 

Visits to Vienna, Oberammergau, Paris, 

Lucerne, Munich 

Entire Tour under the personal supervision of 


ELizABeTH B. GRIMBALL 
Registration limited. 
Descriptive prospectus on request. 
139 W. 56th St., N.¥.C., COlumbus 5-2445 


Acting Technique 
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Spotlights 
Floodlights 
Color Wheels 
Color Mediums 
Connectors 
Plugging Boxes 
Music Stands 
Footlights 
Borderlights 
Strip Lights 
Stage Effects 
Sciopticons 
Floor Pockets 
Wall Pockets 
Dimmers 
Switchboards 
Pipe Clamps 
Stage Cable 
Cable Supports 
Sketch Lamps 
Scenic Effects 
Carbons 
Lenses 
Arc Lamps 
Supplies 


the play. 
the country, 


most modern, 
priced. 


tion, 


lowest cost. 








, yinsscengeeiny presentations acknowledge their depend- 


ence upon proper lighting facilities . . . 
\s to dramatic talents, 
tunities it affords in creating the right atmosphere for 


Dramatic departments of the foremost universities in 
and leading producers of Broadway, 
Kliegl stage lighting specialties extensively—for they are 
give excellent service, and are reasonably 


Your every need can be supplied—as we design and 
manufacture the most complete line of theatrical lighting 
devices in the world. 


NEW CATALOG—just published 


If you have not received a copy of Kliegl Catalog B— 
write for one today, it is abundant with useful informa- 
and illustrations of our numerous products. 
stage lighting problems confront you—freely consult with 
our experienced staff, to insure the best results at the 


KLIEGL 


UNIVERSAL ELectric STAGE LIGHTING Co., Inc. 
32! West 5Oth Street 


as a valuable 
and for the unlimited oppor- 


use 


When 


ROS 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 














The TURKISH 
THEATRE 


By 
Nicholas N. Martinovtteh 


_— the vivid color and ya- 
riety of Turkish life are 
reflected in this first English ac- 
count of the popular theatre of 
the country. Mr. Martinovitch 
describes, in fascinating detail, the 
three distinctive types of Turkish 
popular drama: the Orta oiunu, 
or theatre of the public square; 
the Meddah, or story-teller’s thea- 
tre;and the Karagéz, the shadow- 
puppet theatre. Seven full plays 
represent all type of drama. 


Illustrations in Black and Color 


Price Three Dollars 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th St. New York 














PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 
Lauros M. Phoenix, Director 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 
June 18—September 1 


ALBERTINA RASCH 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 
July 9—August 18 * 

FRANCES ROBINSON-DUFF 
Frances Robinson-Duff, Director 
235 E. 62nd Street, New York 
July 10—August 25 

TONY SARG 
54 W. 9th Street, New York 
July course—August course 


SCHOOL OF AMERICAN BALLET 
Georges Balanchine, Director 
637 Madison Avenue, New York 
Open except July 15—August 15* 


THEODORA IRVINE STUDIO FOR 
THE THEATRE 
Theodora Irvine, Director 
310 W. 73rd Street, New York 
July 9— 
WIGMAN SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Hanya Holm, Director 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 
June 4—August 17* 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Sawyer Falk, Director 
Syracuse 
July 2—August 10 


OHIO 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, DEPT. OF DRAMATICS 
W. H. Cooper, Director 
Athens 
June 11—August 3 
CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Beryl Rubinstein, Director 
2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
June 25—August 4 











| 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Barclay S. Leathem, Director 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland 
June 25—August 3 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


Eleanor A. Fraser, Curator 
Philadelphia and Chester Springs 
Open all year 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Chester Wallace, Director 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 
June 22—August 3 


TEXAS 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
G. O. Clough, Director 
Dallas 
Open all year 


SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF THEATRE 
Louis Veda Quince, Director 
1720!/, Bryan Street, Dallas 
Open all year 


VERMONT 


BENNINGTON SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Martha Hill, Director 
Bennington College, Middlebury 
July 7—August 17 * 


BREADLOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
R. M. Gay, Dean 
Middlebury 
June 28—August 12 


REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
Herbert V. Gellendré, Director 
Putney 
June 24—September 1 
Permanent: 116 E. 59th Street, New York 























WASHINGTON 





CORNISH SCHOOL 
Nellie Cornish, Director 
Roy-at-Harvard, Seattle 
June 18—July 31 





ENGLAND 








ACTON-BOND SCHOOL OF 

DRAMA AND EUCHORICS 
54a Circus Road, London N.W. 8 
Open all year 

FANNY BRADSHAW THEATRE STUDIO 
Fanny Bradshaw, Director 
Study tour to England and the Continent 
June 23—August 31 
Permanent: 136 E. 67th St., New York, N. Y. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 
Gertrude Pickersgill, Director 
17 Berners Street W. |, London 
August 8—18 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ART 
Kenneth R. Barnes, Director 
62 Gower Street, W. C. |, 
May 4#— 

SCARBOROUGH DRAMA SCHOOL 
Frances Mackenzie, Director 
8 Adelphi Terrace, London W.C. 2 
August 3—18 

JOOSS LEEDER SCHOOL OF DANCE 
Kurt Joos and Sigurd Leeder, Directors 
Dartington Hall, Totnes, England 
August 2—31 


EUROPE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Elizabeth B. Grimball, Director 
Salzburg, Austria 
July 14—September 8 
Permanent: 139 W. 5éth St., New York, N.Y. 

AMERICAN PEOPLES COLLEGE IN EUROPE 
S. A. Mathiasen, Director 
545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

June 15—January 18 


London 
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